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VICKSBURG IN 1862 


N the roth day of June, 1862, our division ( Breck- 
inridge’s) was detached from Bragg’s army at 
Tupelo, Mississippi, and we moved westward. 
The first day’s march was to Pontotoc; the next 
to Lafayette Springs, then in disuse as a place 
of summer resort,-however, and that night our 


bivouac fires lighted up the groves which had, 
no doubt, been the scene of many a ‘‘ Meet-me-by-moonlight-alone” 
campaign in former times. The next two day’s march brought our 
column to the vicinity of Abbeville, on the Mississippi Central 
railroad, where we went into camp. 
At nightfall, on the 28th, our regiment marched aboard a train 
of freight cars destined for Vicksburg, many of the soldiers having 
to ride on top. Our train only ran down as far as Grenada that 
night, and remained on a side-track until morning. At noon, the 
2gth, we arrived at Canton, where we had to le over an hour. 
When the train had stopped, almost the first object that attracted 
our attention was a ‘‘gemmen ob color,” with a shining black face and 
“a snowy white apron on, standing in the door-way of the Canton 
~ Hotel, and who was ringing a bell with a flourish. As he swung the 

bell from side to side, then up and down, it glittered in the sunlight, 
‘and the soldiers were dazzled. ‘They had been dwellers so long un- 
der the tents, and in the woods and fields, that they were desirous 
of having a smack of civilization, and, therefore, accepted this invi- 
tation to dine at the Canton Hotel. There was the mustering of 
Confederate scrip, and very soon the office of the hotel was crowded 
with eager applicants for tickets, those in the rear having to peer 
‘ wistfully over a sea of gray caps. After a dint of crowding and 
‘jamming, however, all had procured tickets, and when the dining- 

room was at length opened, the tables were filled in a twinkling, 
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As the proprietors were not expecting such a large arrival of guests, 
the corps of waiters, who also had shining black faces, and, who 
also wore shining white aprons, was inadequate for the occasion. 
Each waiter, in a moment, had a score of guests yelling at him from 
every quarter, and all at once From one direction a guest, in 
order to attract attention, would hurl a piece of cornbread a /a bomb- 
shell, which would burst beautifully against the side of a waiter’s 
head; then an impatient guest from another direction would send a 
roasted potato whizzing @ Za solid shot against the other side of his 
head; then from front and rear handfuls of onions would come a /a 
cannister, and handfuls of radishes @ /a shrapnel, while dishes of 


‘‘colyards” were tossed promiscuously @/z hand grenade. ‘There 
were guests to the right of them, guests to the left of them, guests in 
front and rear of them, volleying and thundering, and the corps of 
waiters became demoralized. They first took cover from the play- 
ful violence under the tables and chairs, but there chanced to be 
‘*hard tack” on the bill of fare, and these were sent a /a boomerangs 
after the waiters, which caused them to retreat hastily out of the 
doors and windows amid showers of these missiles. The waiters gone, 
the guests proceeded to help themselves, many of them repairing to 
the cook-room, plates in hand, where there was yet to be served a 
great beef’s heart, and which was hardly done. A bloody charge was 
made upon this, yet there was many a soldier whose heart failed him 
on that occasion, and the bloody action was only brought to a close 
by the disappearance of the heart, and the engineer of the train 
whistling ‘‘all aboard.” In a few minutes the train, all covered 
with gray and glittering with steel, was again gliding down among 
the rich cotton-fields of central Mississippi, many of the late guests 
of the Canton Hotel, being thus compelled to finish dining out of 
their haversacks, in truth a Za soldier. 

We arrived at Jackson, the capital, about the middle of the after- 
noon, and here our train was shifted about from one track to another 
until nearly night. During this time a knot of soldiers seated on 
top of one of the cars in the broiling sun, had the city of Jackson un- 
der discussion. All had expressed an opinion, save one, who was 
the most corpulent of themall,and who was thoughtfully smoking his 
‘*briar-root.” After taking a deep whiff at his pipe he said: ‘In 
my opinion, gentlemen, this a hotter place than itself!” The 
writer leaves it to any old soldier to fillin the foregoing blank, know- 
ing that it will be done accurately. At any rate, the remark of the 
corpulent soldier was adopted as the verdict against the city of Jack- 
son, that summer afternoon. 
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We spent that night on a side-track at Clinton, but early the next 
morning, the 30th, we moved out for Vicksburg. ‘The extreme heat 
of the sun, also the long, pendant, gray moss which clustered on the 
trees along the route that day, indicated that we were indeed getting 
‘away down in Dixie,” and as none of us were acclimated, there 
was more apprehension felt about meeting the ‘‘ yellow jack” in the 
besieged city, than of fear at being taken among the cannon-balls 
and mortar-shells. 

About the middle of the afternoon we arrived in the suburbs of 
Vicksburg, but finally backed to Four-mile Bridge, where we dis- 
mounted the iron horse, and it was not long before we had our tents 
pitched in a grassy dell beneath the wide-spreading live oaks. The 
shade was refreshing after our long, hot ride, yet there was no good 
water at hand. <A brook had run through the valley, but at this 
season of the year only stagnant pools remained, the water being 
warm and having a sweet, unpleasant taste. My friend H. was im- 
mediately put on fatigue detail to sink a well for fresh water on the 
margin of this stagnant brook. H. was the fastidious gentleman at 
home, and spent his time in ‘‘ flirting beneath the chandeliers,” or, 
to use the parlance of the present day, he wasa ‘‘dude” before he 
became a soldier. Life has its vicissitudes, however, and he had 
become a genuine son of Mars. The privilege of first breaking dirt 
in the undertaking had been awarded him, and he was soon vigor- 
ously wielding the pick and shoving the spade. His shoes were 
off, and his gray trowsers (sadly rent and well ventilated in that por- 
tion which wears out first), were rolled up to the knee. His jacket 
had been cast aside, and his coarse shirt was thrown open wide at 
the collar, and being in the shade, his cap was off, which showed to 
advantage his intellectual forehead, though it was somewhat dinged 
by black off the camp-kettles. With all that, he seemed happy, for 
he merrily sang while plying the pick and spade, and he was 
soon lost to view down in the yielding soil. 

In the forenoon of the next day, July 1st, the noise of heavy 
ordnance came rolling over the hills from the direction of the river. 
The thunder was loud and deep, making the hills tremble. At 4 
p. M. our regiment fell in and marched on the railroad into the city, 
We halted near the court-house, which overlooked the Mississippi, 
and here many of us for the first time beheld the ‘‘ Father of Waters.” 
Three miles below we could see the Federal fleet anchored, though 
some of the mortar boats were nearer, their rigging having been 
covered by branches of trees, and by this means had crept up the 
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far bank unobserved; but now the leaves were withered, and the 
boats could be easily distinguished. We could also ‘‘see the smoke 
away up the river where the Lincoln gunboats lay,” the upper fleet 
being anchored almost opposite the town, but on the far side of the 
narrow neck of land made by the sharp turn of the river at this point, 
the tall masts of the war vessels could be seen towering above 
the tree tops. At this time, however, the guns were all silent, and 
a death-like quiet pervaded the almost uninhabited city. 

Our halt at the court-house was only for a short time, the regi- 
ment moving about half a mile above the city, where it bivouacked 
on the bluffs overlooking the river. That night a heavy detail was 
made to picket along the banks, and there was a great deal of diffi- 
culty in getting into position owing to the steep and rugged nature 
of the ground. ‘Though the day had been very hot, yet the wind 
swept down the river at night almost cutting cold, making picket duty 
very disagreeable. At daylight the detail was withdrawn, and it 
rejoined the regiment. 

In the forenoon of July 2d all was quiet, but in the afternoon we 
had our first experience among the shells. About noon our regiment 
was moved down nearer town, and we stacked arms in a ravine near- 
ly in rear of where ‘‘ Whistling Dick” was mounted, a thirty-two 
pound Parrott, and so named on account of the peculiar noise made 
by its missiles. It seemed that our movement was observed from a 
signal boat stationed in the river below the city, for there was the 
waving of flags, and soon the upper fleet commenced shelling from 
the mortar-boats, most of shells ranging about the ravine where we 
were stationed. ‘There can be no dodging of mortar shells. One 
has to stand bolt upright, like a duck in the rain, and take the conse- 
quences. Our surgeon and his staff took shelter in a sink-hole, but 
came near being buried alive by a shell exploding in the earth near 
by. First, we could hear the mortars go boom, boom, over the bend 
of the river, which was about three miles away, and soon after we 
could hear the shells whirring high up in the air as they came circling 
over. Presently, they would come shrieking down, and if they 
chanced to burst after burying in the ground, it would cause a little 
earthquake. The shells more often, however, burst high in the air. 
First, we could see a little tuft of smoke, then would come the loud 
report of the shell as it burst into fragments, and immediately 
the jagged pieces would commence humming down, the different- 
sized pieces making the different notes in the demoralizing music. It 
was pitiful to see the women and children, who were yet left in the 
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city, forsaking their homes and fleeing out of harm’s way. I noticed 
one lady going out a street with five or six little children. ‘The lit- 
tle ones were gamboling along seemingly unconscious of danger until 
a bomb burst near them, when they huddled about their mother for 
protection, 

At nearly sundown we marched to the lower end of the city, and 
after dark we moved down and stacked arms near the lower water bat- 
tery. We noticed the cannoneers sleeping under musquito- 
bars, but our camp equipage did not embrace this luxury, so we had 
to sive these pestiferous insects an open field fight, the soldiers not 
even being allowed to light a pipe to drive them away. I had often 
heard that Mississippi mosquitoes were large enough to carry a brick- 
bat under their wings upon which to whet their bills, but I was never 
so impressed with the truthfulness of the story until that night. 
Nearly all night long the lower mortar fleet was throwing shells over 
our heads into the city. There would be a flash, then the report of 
the mortar, and almost with the thunder would come the sound of 
the rushing shell in the stillness of the night, the noise only ceasing 
when the missile reached the top of the circle; but its course could still 
be traced by the lighted fuse, and presently we could hear the bomb 
crashing among the houses up town. 

Before daylight we were withdrawn from this position, and we biv- 
ouacked in the railroad cut, leading through the city, until the even- 
ing of the 5th, when we were relieved and returned to camp. There 
was heavy shelling from both fleets on the 3d, but on the 4th of July, 
the day we expected the heaviest firing, there was only a salute of 
blank catridges from the enemy’s fleets, and not a bomb was thrown 
into the city. 

July the 7th we again marched into the city, relieving one of the 
regiments of Preston’s brigade—troops having to be kept in support- 
ing distance of the batteries in case the enemy should attempt to 
land. We returned to camp on the roth, having endured more or 
less shelling every day. 

On the 13th we again marched into the city. A detail was left to 
remove our camp to aravine near the suburbs. There was a nice 
carpet of grass, and a few trees to lend us shade in this encampment. 
But the greatest luxury was to be in reach of the cisterns in the city, 
where we could get good water. Our regiment returned to these 
quarters on the rqth, after dark. 

At nine o’clock a. M., the 15th, we heard heavy firing up the river, 
and we ran to the top of the bluff to see the cause. There was a great 
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commotion in the enemy’s upper fleet which was sending up dark 
clouds of smoke, and for atime the firing was rapid. Presently we 
saw the Confederate ram, ‘‘Arkansas,” which had run out of the 
Yazoo and through the Federal fleet, coming around the bend, and 
soon after she landed under the protection of our batteries, where 
there was an enthusiastic crowd assembled to welcome her. 

About sun down we marched into the city, following the railroad 
track. The air was full of shells, and just as we were filing off the 
road up a street where there was a steep embankment that would 
protect us in a measure from the shells, our upper batteries opened, 
and were replied to by the enemy’s fleet dropping down before the 
city. The first intimation we had of this movement, one of those 
long, conical shells, two-feet in length and ten inches in diam- 
eter, came shrieking over our heads, making something like the noise 
of a man screaming in agony. But soon the firing became general. 
The mortar fleets above and below filled the air with bursting shells; 
the fleets vomited forth both iron and flame; our batteries thundered 
till the very earth trembled; the enemy’s hot shot were flying through 
the air like streaks of lightning, and the flashes of artillery made 
the night as light asday. ‘To heighten the grand scene, some build- 
ings up town took fire from the hot missiles, and a pillar of flame 
pierced the very heavens. But as the storm cloud passes, so did this. 
The whole affair did not last, perhaps, an hour, and soona perfect 
silence brooded over the city, and we went to sleep. 

About 12 M. July 18th, while in camp, a piece of shell wounded 
one of our regiment badly, while lying in his tent. Many of our 
tents were cut by pieces of shells, but this was the only casualty 
among the soldiers while off duty. One night while the regiment 
was in the city, our quartermaster and commissary and their ser- 
geants being left in camp, were having a quiet game of “poker.”’ 
Good hands were out, and heaps of ‘‘chips” were being piled up. 
Before a call was made, however, a piece of shell came crashing 
through the tent, and broke up the game. It was never decided who 
was entitled to the stakes. 

We were generally in the city on alternate days to support the 
batteries, if needed. The mortar fleets kept up a continual shelling, 
the Federals having regular hours for this duty, generally commenc- 
ing about 9 A. M. and continuing until 12 M., when they would knock 
off for dinner; then commencing again at 2 Pp. M. and continuing un- 
til night ; and frequently they would give us beautiful pyrotechnical 
exhibitions by shelling after dark. The soldiers scon became used 
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to the shells, however, and paid but little attention to them. One 
day Ed. Clayland and three others were sitting a /a Turk on a blanket 
spread in the shade of a fig tree playing ‘‘ euchre.”” Sometimes a shell 
would light in the earth not very far from the players, ard excavate 
great cellars. At length the mortars ceased to thunder, and scme 
one remarked that the ‘*Yanks” had knocked off for dinner. ‘‘I hope 
they will have doy fish,” said Ed, as he dealt the cards around on 
the blanket. ‘‘Why?” asked his partner. ‘Because it will take 
them longer to get done, and we shall have a longer respite from the 
shells,” coolly remarked Ed. 

At night, on the 21st, two companies from our regiment were 
picketing the bank of the river at the lower end of the city. | This 
was a most disagreeable duty. While in camp, the smoke from the 
fires kept away the mosquitoes, but on the river front, not evena 
pipe could be lighted—to light a match was to be put under arrest— 
and the mosquitoes could feed upon us at will. The soldiers weuld 
pace their beats, listening in the stillness at the noise of the enemy 
digging the canal on the other side of the river, and to the clanging 
of the city clock on the court-house, as it tolled off the weary hours 
of the night. 

Before daylight the companies were withdrawn, save a few who 
were left along the bank to secrete themselves until after sun up, and 
to watch vigilantly and see that no spies attempted to cross. I seat- 
ed myself beneath a rose-bush in the yard of a cottage that was unin- 
habited, and waited for the sun to rise. When the king of day 
began to shine I could not help but edmire the Jandscape, but ccca- 
sionally looked out of the corner of my eye at two large frigates 
anchored not far below me, their sides bristling with guns, and won- 
dered what the consequence would be were they to turn loose a 
broadside. Presently ‘‘ Whistling Dick” commenced thundering up 
the river, and I stepped out to see the cause. I saw one of the 
enemy’s gunboats (the Essex, I think,) coming down the river. It 
tried to grapple the Arkansas, and gave her a broadside, then closed 
her ports, and steamed on down the river, our batteries peppering 
her as she went, but the balls would glance off her iron armor like 
rain drops off a duck’s back. It was afterwards reported, however, 
that one of ‘‘Whistling Dick’s” balls took her in the stern, going 
through and finally lodging in the captain’s berth in the forward part 
of the vessel. Some of our men left on the river bank, in order to 
mingle in the fight, fired their Enfields at her. That day our regi- 
ment was quartered about the grounds of the “Castle,” formerly owned 
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by S.S. Prentiss. The place showed him to have been a man of 
great taste, as well as an orator. 

On the 24th of July, our regiment went into the city for the last 
time, andre nuined until the evening of the 25th. This was the last 
day of shelling, and it was kept up pretty lively. That day I was going 
along the main street toward the court-house, the shells seeming to 
follow me up as I went, and I was feeling rather uncomfortable. 
Presently I looked into the door of a residence and saw a lady sitting 
quietly, busy with her sewing, and rocking a cradle, containing her 
infant child, with her foot. This example of bravery caused me to 
straighten myself up, and I felt that had it commenced raining 
fifteen-inch bombshells, I would have minded it no more than an 
April shower. 

At daylight on the morning of the 26th of July, we saw that the 
enemy’s lower fleet had gone, and the upper one was disappearing 
up theriver. On the 28th our division left by rail zz@a Jackson and 
down the New Orleans road, destined for Baton Rouge, and thus 
ended our experience among the big guns at Vicksburg. 

Jno. S. JACKMAN. 


{For the Bivovac.} 


CHICKAMAUGA-—THE OPENING. 


PI THIN an elbow formed by the sweep of a broad river, 
and nearly closed in by a range of hills trending to- 
ward Georgia on the west side, and by a mountain 
ridge stretching laterally toward the east, stands a city 
whose name is historically associated with some of the 


most stirring events of the war of the rebellion. That 
city is Chattanooga, the river is the beautiful Tennes- 
see, the mountains in the west are the Lookout, and 
the spur looking eastward is Missionary Ridge. 
5 Between the mountains a valley opens southward 
toward the battle-field of Chickamauga, the scene of 
a brilliant but fruitless Confederate victory. In the latter part of 
August, in the year 1863, a column of Confederate cavalry was 
winding its course toward this city of Chattanooga. The dust- 
covered soldiers were East Tennesseans, singing, whistling, jesting, 
and apparently happy in doing, regardless of the outcome, just what 
they were ordered to do. The writer was a rider in this column of 
troopers, and purposes to re-collect and jot down the confused events 
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of that period, as nearly in their proper sequence as possible, froma 
memory whose tablet is much blurred, where weeks are condensed 
into days, and dates mingled together beyond the hope of good re- 
pair. Todo this he has in fancy set the column in motion on the 
highway, halted it near what seemed to be a court-house, and, in the 
exercise of his office as adjutant, made an immediate detail—for 
what ? 

Those rough-looking horse soldiers, with their long Enfields rest- 
ing on the saddle before them, knew what it meant, and for the mo- 
ment had no desire to jest or shout. Every man of the dismounted 
picket detail, as he filed into the trench by the riverside, knew what 
it meant, and che silent soldiers resting near the old court-house, 
looking at the relieved infantry, as with steady tramp it moved 
through the darkness (up the main street and out of town), knew 
that the Confederate army was evacuating the gate city of the South, 
and that their Tennessee homes were held for the Confederacy only 
by a cordon of cavalry, acting as infantry, to conceal the retreat of 
the main army. 

This is what every soldier in the ranks could not but see; but 
history says that a stunning Confederate victory was necessary to 
give the Western army that prestige of victory that rendered the 
army of Lee well nigh invincible, and that Longstreet’s corps was 
railroaded to Chickamauga to insure this result, but the truth is that 
the Tennessee river had been pontooned above Caperton’s Ferry on 
the 27th August, and that Davis’, Johnston’s, and Negley’s divisions 
of ‘Thomas’ corps, were several days on their southward march be- 
fore General Bragg could believe the reports. To nutshell it, Gen- 
eral Bragg, as was the usual practice, was out-generaled. This, 
doubtless, accelerated the retrograde movement of the Confederates, 
though it may not have caused a change of plan. Like the boy who 
steps back to get in a telling blow, it is said that General Bragg 
retreated fvom a strong city in order to strike his antagonist such a 
blow as would send him across the Tennessee river, and he would 
regain the lost city. In other words, he left Chattanooga that he 
might fight for the same prize. 

Both armies raced southward, and Rucker’s legion, of Pegram’s 
division, and Waldron’s Tennessee battalion, held the line of breast- 
works on the mountain and by theriver. Rucker’s legion, consisting 
of the r2th and 16th Tennessee battalions, was the writer’s com- 
mand. He well remembers when the last Confederate soldier passed 
through the town, and vividly calls to mind the consternation of 
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the Southern citizens when they were told that the ‘* Yankees” would 

e there ina few minutes; but he fails to marshal in mind the events 
of the retreat in the order of their sequence. He remembers when 
his brigade (Pegram’s) encountered the forces of General Wilder, 
near Leet’s tanyard. ‘This was a spirited affair of several hours’ 
duration, and it closed by the withdrawal of Pegram into camp about 
a half mile distant, and the resumption by Wilder of his march on 
the road he was traveling when Pegram struck him. In military 
parlance, the Federal general met the Confederate General Pegram, 
pushed him aside, and continued his march. 

On the 18th of September, General Forrest received orders to 
develop the enemy as soon as possible the next morning, and Pegram 
was selected to do the developing with all his division (having that 
morning taken charge of the division, his brigade being assigned to 
General H. B. Davidson) except Rucker’s legion. Dismounting his 
men, Pegram vigorously charged the enemy’s skirmishers, and, 
driving them back, discovered a large Federal force overlapping his 
right. Rucker (mounted) was ordered to charge these; which was 
gallantly done, with considerable loss, yet resulting in the capture of 
some prisoners. 

The next event called up in mind, is that which occurred as the 
column, moving by ‘‘ twos,” right in front, was making toward the 
exposed point. Just then a sweeping discharge of bullets came, 
in the nature of a momentary surprise, when General Forrest him- 
self, in a stentorian voice, gave the order to dismount, and, unsheath- 
ing his sword, shouted ‘‘ Forward!” Then, with him in the lead, 
on horseback, the men doubie-quicked in the direction of the 
firing, and fought long and determinedly, like Indians, moving for- 
ward from tree to tree, while all wondered why the infantry so long 
delayed in coming to the support of the dismounted men. This 
event is distinct in memory, because practically it was the opening 
of the bloody battle of Chickamauga, and because the writer, who 
that day served on General Davidson’s staff, saw the greatest cavalry 
commander of the Confederacy in his element, looking the warrior 
in love with his work, and his keen eye, in the language of an artist 
to whom the general afterward sat for his portrait, ‘so bright that 
its flashes were like the scintillations of an electric light.” 

An incident of the battle illustrates Forrest’s method, or rather 
lack of method, and, in the order of recollections, fits right ‘here: 
General Davidson sent the writer with a message to General Forrest, 
urging the importance of an immediate answer. The general was 
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found, the message delivered, and the answer was, ‘‘ You go right 
over there, tell the holders to hold ten or twelve horses, and /fefch the 
balance right here.” Doubtless General Forrest was an uneducated 
man, and his vocabulary of language was limited, but the use of the 
word fetch, spoken as it was then, struck the writer with a force of 
meaning as never before or since. It did not mean ‘order them up 
here,” but get them and come back with them. That order was 
quickly obeyed, and the ex-holders rejoined their comrades at the 
front. 

The infantry at last arrived, and Forrest’s men moved around to 
the flank. A charge through a ravine, across an open field, in 
the face of a sharp fire of musketry, and the seizure of a ridge, 
which was swept by the small shot of the enemy, making it necessary 
for the men to take shelter behind the trees—the view of a trailing 
line of infantry, moving to the front—are all remembered. ‘The 
victory is not forgotten, the rout of the enemy is remembered, and 
the anticipations of a triumphal re-entry into Chattancoga is fresh in 
mind. 

The next day the column (mounted) heads for Chattanooga, but 
veers around to the right, and after a long ride the command is halted 
on the Tennessee, a few miles eastward. Chattanooga, the gateway 
of the South, is lost to the Confederacy, though a well-earned Con- 
federate victory has been won. W. M. MarRRINER. 


{For the Bivovac.] 
THE RETREAT FROM LAUREL HILL, WEST VIRGINIA. 


NUMBER ONE. 


ISTORIANS have utterly ignored one of the 
most important movements that took place the 
first year of the late war. I refer to the retreat 
from Laurel Hill, Virginia. It seems as though 
the historian’s pen could go no further back 
than the battle of Manassas. Some authors 
will write a line or two about what they call a 


‘‘skirmish” at Rich Mountain when, in fact, it was one of the hard- 
est fought battles of the war. I say hardest fought battles for such, 
indeed, it was, when we take into consideration the small number of 
Confederates engaged, about seven hundred, and the large number 
of Federals, about eight thousand. 
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By consulting the map you will see that if Laurel Hill fell, Rich 
Mountain would have to be evacuated; or if Rich Mountain fell, 
Laurel Hill would have to be evacuated—as it was, after a hard 
struggle. After a hand-to-hand fight, Rich Mountain, with her small 
army of gallant officers and men, had to surrender to about eight 
thousand Federals. No pen has yet told of the hardships, the great 
suffering, the long march in retreat, without rations or sleep, through 
rain and mud, of Garnett’s army. No pen has yet told of the suf- 
fering of that noble band of three hundred and ninety-five cfficers 
and men who were cut off or left at Cheat river. Either to surrender 
to the enemy or take to the mountains, one or the other, had to be 
done. Which did they do, surrender? No, they took to the moun- 
tain and came near meeting a fate far worse than surrendering to the 
enemy or even death on the battle-field. Did they meet that fate? 
Did they starve to death in the laurel thickets of Cheat mountain ? 
Thanks to that noble old mountaineer, Jim Parsons, that they did 
not, for he it was who saved them. One more night in that moun- 
tain without sleep without something to eat, and all hope would have 
been lost. Yes, one more night and three hundred and ninety-five 
men would have left their bones to crumble to dust in the laurel 
thickets of Cheat mountain. Yes, die or kill one another in their 
mad ravings, brought on by the loss of sleep and want of food! In 
what history, book or pamphlet is the name of Jim Parsons men- 
tioned? Who knows how he died or where his body lies? Is his 
grave marked? Ah! I am afraid not. He, the noble old man who 
saved our lives, was killed in his mountain home a few months 
afterward by Union men. Why? Because he was a friend to the 
South, because he saved the lives of three hundred and ninety-five 
Confederate soldiers, by going in search of them in the laurel thick- 
ets of Cheat mountain and leading them safely out. 

THE RETREAT. 

Laurel Hill is situated about twenty-seven miles north of Cheat 
mountain and sixteen miles north of Beverly. When Colonel Porter- 
field was driven out of Phillippi with his small command, he fell 
back on Beverly. Some days after General R. S. Garnett was ordered 
to take command—he advanced to Laurel Hill and commenced 
to fortify. By the 2oth of June he was reinforced by the Twenty- 
third Virginia, Colonel Tallefarro; Thirty-seventh Virginia, Colonel 
Fulkerson; Thirty-first Virginia, Colonel Jackson; Third Arkansas, 
Colonel Rusk; First Georgia, Colonel Ramsey, and Shumaker’s bat- 
tery, making his army number about thirty-four hundred men. 
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We did not have to wait many weeks before the enemy advanced 
on Laurel Hill. The alarm was sounded about five o’clock Sunday 
morning (July 7, 1861,) that our scouts had been driven in. An 
hour later the enemy appeared in some force in front of our picket 
lines on the Phillippi road, about one mile and a half from our 
breastworks at Laurel Hill. The First Georgia was immediately 
sent to the support of our pickets, who had already been driven in 
some half a mile. By the time the First Georgia reached the front, 
the enemy had taken a position on the hill to the left of our regular 
picket line. ‘Taking in the situation at a glance, Colonel Ramsey 
charged the hill that was held at that time by the Ninth Indiana and 
Fourteenth Ohio, who immediately fled, leaving one mah of the 
Ninth Indiana dead on the field. We remained in quiet possession 
of the hill until dark when we withdrew to the trenches. From the 
time the enemy first made their appearance, Sunday morning, uatil 
Thursday night, the whole army was on duty either on picket or in 
the trenches. 

The enemy did not seem disposed to advance after their attack 
on our pickets. Judging from later events they simply wanted to show 
in our front and hold Garnett at Laurel Hill, until they could swing 
around our left with the largest part of the army, take Rich Mcun- 
tain, come out on the Beverly road in Garnett’s rear and ‘bag’”’ 
him. If that was McClelland’s intention, his move was a failure. 
He took Rich Mountain, but, he never ‘* bagged” Garnett. If, after 
Rich Mountain fell, the enemy could.have reached the Beverly and 
Laurel Hill road éefore Garnett left Laurel Hill, Garnett would, no 
doubt, have had to surrender with his small command with the enemy 
in his front and rear. As it was, McClelland did not fool Garnett. 
Garnett was satisfied Thursday morning that Rich Mountain could 
not hold out and he made his arrangements to leave Laurel Thurs- 
day night (July rrth.) He instructed Colonel Scott in case Rich 
Mountain fell to blockade the road from Rich Mountain to where it 
intersected with the Beverly and Laurel Hill road. Scott not only 
blockaded that road, but also the Beverly and Laurel Hill road to 
Beverly, thus cutting off Garnett from Beverly and Cheat mountain— 
a fatal blunder by Colonel Scott. Garnett left Laurel Hill Thurs- 
day night (July 11th) about 9 o’clock—the same night Rich Moun- 
tain fell. The rain was pouring down in torrents and everything 
gloomy and dismal. Everything movable was moved, the balance 
burned. We moved through mud and rain all night and at seven 
o’clock the next morning we had reached a point about seven miles 
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from Beverly. There we found the road blockaded—Colonel Scott 
had shut us off from Beverly. If that ignorant blunder had not been 
made, Garnett would have been in possession of Cheat mountain by 
night. 

As it was, Garnett had to march one hundred and forty miles by 


way of Carrick’s ford to reach Monterey. As soon as Garnett found : 
he was blockaded out of Beverly, the troops were ordered to right 
about and march back some half a mile—then take out in the direc- 
tion of Carrick’s ford. All day Friday (July rath) we marched along 
through rain and mud, through narrow roads, by-roads and muddy 
roads. When marching toward Beverly we knew not that we were 
running away from the enemy. But when we found we could not 
reach Beverly and had to march back and take out that narrow 
country road, then we realized we had a long march before us, and 
by three o’clock you could see knap-sacks, blankets, ete., going over 
the fences as we went along. About dark we turned into a moun- 
tain road around a ridge; the road was very narrow and in some 
places the mud knee deep. The laurel was so thick on each side 
that we had to keep in the road and take the mud holes as they 
came, No halt all that night, nor not until the next morning (Sat- 
urday, July 13th) about four o’clock. We were on the march again 
at six o’clock and by seven o’clock we were crossing Cheat river (the 
first crossing) with the enemy close on our heels. Just after we 
crossed the river Garnett tried to make a stand, but was forced 
from the movements of the enemy and the nature of our position to 
retire without a fight and cross Cheat river again (the second cross- 
ing.) At the third crossing of Cheat river (Carrick’s ford) he took 
position and made a most determined stand, inflicting such loss on 
the enemy that they pursued us no further. 

At Carrick’s ford, Shumaker, with his splendid battery, did the 
enemy great damage. In the action at Carrick’s ford, Garnett was 
killed while personally directing the firing of a piece of artillery. 
After Garnett’s death our forces continued their march, unmolested 
by the enemy, to Montery, by way of Petersburg, Grant county. 

LOST IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

I have already stated that Garnett made a short stand Saturday 
morning (July 13th) after we had crossed Cheat river the first time. 
Immediately after we crossed, the First Georgia took position in 
line of battle on the bank of the river. We had not remained in that 
position more than twenty minutes before we were ordered to fall 
back in line of battle and take position in an old field, some six or 
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seven hundred yards from the river. This position was in full view 
and easy range of the enemy who was under cover of the woods on 
the other side of the river. 

Our guns would only carry about three hundred yards (buck and 
ball) while the enemy had long-range guns. We remained in the 
Old field but a short time when we (the First Georgia) were ordered 
to fall back under cover of the woods We fell back in line of battle 
with our left resting on one of the ridges of Cheat mountain. In 
taking this last position the laurel was so thick that our regiment 
Was cut in two; that is, in falling back, six companies from the left 
of the regiment were between the thicket and the mountain, the 
other four companies were on the other side of the thicket next to 
the road. In that position we remained for at least an hour thinking 
all the time that the other four companies were on the other side of 
the thicket in line of battle and that the balance of our army was in 
line further on, to our right. We then became aware of the fact that 
we (the six companies) were holding the position alone, the balance 
of the army having moved on to Carrick’s ford (where Garnett was 
killed). Our first intimation of this was in seeing the enemy mov- 
ing up the road, to our right and rear, some three-quarters of a mile 
of. ‘They were moving in the direction of Carrick’s ford. On first 
seeing them we thought it was Shumaker’s battery of our army, it 
having been immediately between us and the next ford. However, 
We soon saw our true position and realized we were cut off from our 
army. From our position we could not see the movements of our 
own army nor that of the enemy, until they were well in our rear. 
We were placed there to hold that position and we heid it without 
firing a gun or the loss of a single man. 

From where we were placed we could not see the other four com- 
panies of our regiment and we never knew when they left. ‘They 
received orders (the four companies) to cross the ford (second cross- 
ing) and take position ona hill—they were under command of Cap- 
tain G. H. Harvey, of Company ‘‘A.” Captain Harvey held the 
hill until he received orders to retire in the direction of Carrick’s 
ford. Not long after seeing the enemy in our rear, we heard artillery 
firing at Carrick’s ford; then we knew we were penned up between 
Cheat mountain and the enemy. Major G. Harvey Thompson 
called a council of his captains. ‘They decided our only chance was 
to cross the mountain that our left was resting on, take down the 
valley to the left and thus try to meet our command the next day 
(Sunday, July 14th.) In this they made a sad mistake, as not one 
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of the whole command knew aught of this range of mountains. In- 
stead of finding a valley as we expected, we were met with another 
range and beyond that another and so on. | As soon as the council 
had decided to take route, Major Thompson took the saddle and 
bridle off his horse and turned him loose, then hid the saddle and 
bridle under some leaves. Up the mountain we started, reaching 
the top about six p. M., then down the mountain toward the left. 
When dark overtook us we were in a laurel thicket and there we re- 
mained all night (Saturday, July 13th). We had no blankets—the 
ground was covered with wet moss—the night chilly and damp— 
added to all this were the pangs of hunger, our rations having given 
out Friday afternoon (July s2th). Sleep was a iuxury we could not 
indulge in and we thought the long night would never end. At day- 
break we were up and moving, though our progress was very slow. 
We were weak from loss of sleep and want of food. The further we 
went, the thicker the laurel growth, and at twelve o’clock we came 
to a stand still. The laurel was so thick we had to cut our way 
through with our big knives. (Nearly every man in our regiment 
had a large knife from six inches to two feet long swung from his 
side.) When we left Georgia our intentions were to spare no one, 
All we wanted was just to see the enemy, charge on him, draw our 
knives and cut off heads right and left. After the retreat from 
Laurel Hill, we had changed our minds and would have sold the 
whole lot of knives for two dollars, and if that would not satisfy, 
you could take as many as you wanted free of charge. After all, 
the knives did us very good serwice and helped us through. We 
hacked away at the laurel, making slow progress; from twelve 
o’clock until dark having made only exe mile. Dark found us help- 
ing each other from rock to rock. We had reached the base of the 
ridge, but were half a mile from the stream which ran between the 
two ridges. J. W. SToKEs, 
Private 12th Georgia. 
PRIVATE SMmoots, of the Fifth Kentucky Confederate cavalry, was 
out foraging. Like his comrades, his uniform was not conspicuous, 
and unlike them he was the owner of a pair of doctor’s saddle-bags 
well filled with potatoes. Private Smoots just then met a Federal 
scouting party and determined to try to pass himself off for a country 
doctor. ‘‘Well,” said the leader of his captors while eyeing the po- 
tatoes, “‘you may be a doctor, but if you are you give the d—t big- 
gest pills I ever saw. So come along, doctor.” 
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[For the Bivovac.]} 


MAJOR WHEAT AT RESACA DE LA PALMA. 


Q N the May number of the Bivovac I find an in- 
teresting sketch of Major C. R. Wheat, but con- 
sidering your magazine rather historical, and as 
history should be a true narrative of events as far 
they can be obtained, I beg leave to say that I 
think the writer of the article has confounded 
events in some respects. 

First—It stated in the narrative of Major Wheat “that upon the 
expiration of the twelve months for which the regiment had been en- 
listed, it was disbanded in May, 1847, at Vera Cruz.” 

The regiment, therefore, must have been mustered into service in 
May, 1846. Now, the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca dela Palma 
were fought on the 8th and oth of May, 1846. Where was this 
regiment mustered into service so as to reach General Taylor’s army 
on the first of May on the Rio Grande, or even to be with it on the 
8th and 9th of May? I think this an error, for I can recall no veg?- 
ment of volunteer cavalry in service at that time. The only volun- 
teers that I remember were Walker’s company, and Bell’s company. 
Walker was present at Resaca, as I will show hereafter. 

Second—lIt is further stated: ‘‘ At the battle of Resaca de la Palma 
‘*his company had captured a number of prisoners, among whom was 
‘¢an elderly officer. ‘To him Captain Wheat gave all the comforts 
‘*his tent afforded, telling his orderly to bring coffee, and to spread 
‘his folded cot for the prisoner. Not speaking our language, and 
‘unable to understand the generous act of his captor, the officer 
‘‘vielded reluctantly, almost fearing danger in such courtesy. For 
‘¢days he was thus treated, and then released on parole, and his 
‘“sword returned to him, and it was then that Captain Wheat learned 
‘that his prisoner was General La Vega, one of the most distinguished 
‘¢in the Mexican army. Asking an interpreter to be called, General 
‘¢La Vega handed Captain Wheat his sword, saying: ‘Take this in 
‘‘return for your kindness. You have treated me asa son, more than 
‘‘your prisoner.’ General Scott then spoke: ‘Sir, this is a rare com- 
“ pliment for one so young and a soldier to receive! I am glad to 
‘¢be the medium of General La Vega to you.’ Captain Wheat, de- 
‘¢clining the sword fora mere act of civility, said: ‘It is the gray 
‘‘hairs of the general’s head I honored, for I knew not the high rank 
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‘‘of my prisoner. I was ever taught to honor old age.’ The general 
‘insisted upon his keeping the sword, and he finally did so, and it is 
‘* now in the possession of his sister.” 

In reference to the above quotation respecting the capture of Gen- 
eral De la Vega and his sword, I will state that I was present at the 
battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, being a brevet second 
lieutenant in Ringgold’s Horse Artillery, and I shall describe but 
little that I did not witness on the field. 

Major Ringgold having been mortally wounded at Palo Alto on the 
8th of May, the command of the company devolved on Lieutenant 
Randolph Ridgely—the “ Bayard” of the army. On the morning of 
the 9th the army moved in pursuit of the Mexicans. They had taken 
a defensive position at Resaca de la Palma—the dry bed of a small 
stream, the borders of which are timbered more thana mile in width 
on either side. Under the trees there was a growth of chaparral, 
quite dense in places. The approach to Resaca was over a prairie 
until the woods was reached. ‘There General Taylor halted the 
army. 

The road entered the woods perpendicularly to the general direc- 
tion of the woods and the ravine, and after continuing through the 
woods near a mile it turned to the left, perhaps sixty degrees, which 
gave it a direction nearly parallel to the ravine. At the bend it was 
not more than two hundred yards from the ravine. At a short dis- 
tance it turned to the right and ran directly across the ravine and led 
straight on to Matamoras, some five miles distant. On our side, to 
the left of the road at the ravine, the ground was was comparatively 
open, having been used by Mexican ox-trains as a camping ground, 
To the right was a dense chaparral. With this explanation of the 
approach to Resaca you will be the better prepared to understand 
what I am going to relate. 

As I have said, General Taylor halted at the point where the road 
entered the woods. ‘The skirmishers that had felt the enemy were 
returned, and all was quiet. | Soon an order came for our battery to 
move down the road. As it did so, all were left behind at rest; and 
Ridgely, Walker, of the Texas Rangers, and myself, were in the ad- 
vance, followed by the battery at a quiet walk, moving as silently as 
possible. When near the bend in the road the artillery of the Mex- 
icans opened on us; and then we advanced at a gallop to the turn 
in the road and brought our battery into action. No enemy was in 
view, and we would fire in the direction of the smoke of their guns, 
and they replied in like manner. Soon musket-balls began to pass 
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over our heads from the right and rear which showed we had got in 
advance of their skirmish line. For a period of near half an hour 
the battery continued firing, moving after every discharge *‘by hand 
to the front” down the road. Ridgely, finding he had no support, said 
to me, ‘‘Get on your horse and go quickly to General Taylor and 
ask him to send some support to our battery.” I galloped up the road 
and met General Taylor not far from where the road entered the 
woods, and delivered my message. His reply was, *‘The infantry 
was deployed and advanced some time ago.””_ As I returned I could 
see some infantry in the chaparral to the right of the road moving to 
the front as best they could through the thick undergrowth. I re- 
ported the answer to Ridgely. We continued advancing the guns 
down the road by hand until we came to the more open ground to the 
left of the road which brought us directly in front of the enemy’s bat- 
tery, and distant not over a hundred yards. At this time consider- 
able firing was heard away to the right, and we knew the infantry 
had encountered the Mexicans. All was yet quiet on the left. 
Ridgely now feeling safe, ordered me to go to General Taylor, as 
rapidly as I could, and ask the general ‘to send him assistance to 
take that battery.” I galloped up the road again—it was now filled 
with infaniry—and met General Taylor. I told him what Ridgely 
had said, and added the battery is right in front of us and can be 
captured. His reply was, ‘‘ Where is May ? I can not get him up;” 
and this was said as much to Major Bliss, his adjutant-general, as to 
me. Something claimed the general’s attention and I got no other 
reply, so I returned. The batteries were still attracting the fire of 
each other; but perhaps not over ten minutes had passed, after my 
return, before a squadron of U. S. dragoons came down the road. 
Captain May road up to Ridgely and shouted: ‘‘ Hello! Ridgely, 
where is that battery I am ordered to charge?” The answer was, 
‘* Wait till I fire and you will see.” The guns were fired, the bat- 
tery limbered up ; May advanced at a gallop, swept all the cannon- 
eers from their guns and crossed the ravine into the woods beyond. 
We came up with our guns muzzle to muzzle with the Mexican bat- 
tery—only three guns were in the ravine, and ours on the plain. As 
we came up and were coming into action front, a regiment of Mexi- 
can infantry posted in the ravine, but on the other side of it, about 
twenty yards distant, gave us a volley, killing a number of men and 
horses. At the fourth discharge of our pieces, they broke and fled 
into the woods. This regiment had its right resting on the road and, 
consequently, was not directly in front of us, where May had passed 
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over. All this did not occupy over five minutes time after we reach- 
ed the ravine. As we ceased firing General Taylor rode up to where 
our guns were and halted. Heavy firing now was heard on our right 
and the infantry were crossing the ravine there. 

Now, to my purpose: ‘‘ While sitting on my horse near General 
Taylor, Captain Charles May, returning from the other side of the 
ravine, approached General Taylor, and as he did so, took a sword 
by the point and gracefully handing the hilt to him, said, ‘*‘ General 
Taylor, I have the honor to present to you the sword of General La 
Vega; he is my prisoner.” I thought it handsomely done, and it 
was. 

Duncan’s battery now came down the road. They had not fired 
a shot yet, and the Mexican army had fled. Prisoners were being 
brought in and sent to the rear, and turned over to Captain J. Bank- 
head Magruder, as I recollect. Duncan’s guns crossed the ravine, 
and as they were crossing I asked General Taylor if we could go on— 
happening to be close by him. He said, ‘‘Oh! no; Ridgely’s bat- 
tery has done enough for to-day.” When Duncan crossed, Ridgely 
said, ‘I am going, too.” I told him what General Taylor had told 
me, but he laughed and said, ‘‘I can’t receive orders from you.” 
Directing me to repair a partly disabled gun, and follow him, he 
crossed after Duncan, and I soon joined them. 

Now, this is merely to tell you that when I caught up with them, 
I saw aman to our left, not far from the road, under a tree, and turn- 
ing my horse aside rode up to him, and tried to ask him his rank in 
Spanish. He put his hand into his pocket and said, ‘‘Si Signior,” 
and handed me some bread. Doctor J. K. Barnes, the late surgeon- 
general of the army, and Captain C. Kerr, of the dragoons, riding 
up just as this occurred, Barnes said to Kerr, ‘‘Great heavens, French 
has been asking that officer for bread,” and he ever after used to de- 
light in telling the story on me. ‘The officer was an aid-de-camp of 
General La Vega. He was sent to the rear in charge of a non-com- 

. missioned officer. 

"Night found our battery on the banks of the Rio Grande five miles 
in advance of the main army, without orders, and I was sent in the 
darkness all the way back to headquarters for instructions without 
any one accompanying me, and returned without meeting a Mexican 
or being in any way molested. 

The day following, or the second day after, Ridgely’s battery was 
ordered to Point Isabel with an infantry escort guarding the prisoners. 
They were in charge of Lieutenant J. J. Reynolds, now General 
J. J. Reynolds, U. S. Army, who went with them to New Orleans. 
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I think now you may safely arrive at the following conclusions : 

First—That Captain Wheat’s company was not present at the 
battle of Resaca de la Palma. 

Second—That if so he did not capture General La Vega. 

Third—That General La Vega was not a guest of Captain Wheat 
on that occasion. 

Fourth—That he did not present Captain Wheat with his sword 
at Resaca. 

Fifth—That General Scott could not have made the remarks at- 
tributed to him on that occasion, for he was not present, being in 
Washington City. 

Sixth—And, therefore, if General Scott was present, it occurred 
on the line from Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico, and the writer re- 
fers to some other battle. 

In conclusion, permit me to add that although I have said a good 
deal about myself, I am sure you will overlook that, as I was con- 
nected with the succession of events that led to the capture of the 
guns and the prisoner referred to. Ridgely’s inspiration, like a hid- 
den spring, caused other bodies to move; but to good old General 
Taylor belongs all the honor. 

You may ask why these two batteries so near each other were not 
destroyed? 

At the commencement of the action no doubt the Mexican bat- 
tery was on our side of the ravine and out on the plain, but it soon 
fell back into the ravine for shelter, where it was almost useless, be- 
cause the guns were about level with the plain; and if elevated at all, 
the shot passed too high for harm, and if fired at a level the shot 
rolled on the ground without any force. Grape shot would roll 
along and strike the carriage wheels at the ground without doing the 
least damage or pass above with a peculiar noise, according to the 
elevation of the guns, but in both cases almost harmless. 

I am here without any data for reference and write you from a 


recollection of scenes and events now thirty-eight years in the past, 
and merely to correct the error in the article you published. 
Yours, respectfully, S. G. FRENCH. 
WINTER PARK, FLA., May 21, 1884. 
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THE FIRST BATTLE AT WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA. 


The frontispiece illustrates an incident of the first battle of Win- 
chester, Virginia, which occurred May 25, 1862. It was designed by 
an eye-witness, then a boy nine years old, who, from the top of his 
father’s house, was a surprised spectator of the wild route. The 
following is a short account of the stirring events which explain it: 

During the night of May 24, 1862, Banks’ forces in broken columns 
were in full retreat towards Winchester upon two roads, one leading 
from the village of Front Royal, the other from Middletown. On the 
first of these Ewell with his division, pressed close behind the fugi- 
tives; on the second, Stonewall Jackson, flushed with his recent vic- 
tory at McDowell, led the Confederate van. The Federals made no 
precipitate retreat, as many suppose, but resisted stubbernly. The 
numerous stone fences, which crossed the line of march, with oc- 
casional strips of heavy timber, furnished the means for deadly am- 
buscades. 

More than once the pursuers were driven back with loss, and 
sometimes the positions were held by the Federals till a portion of 
Jackson’s main body was brought up to assist the advanced guard. 
The night was far spent when the vicinity of Winchester was reach- 
ed. The Confederate skirmish line was ordered forward to move 
cautiously through the rank grass and waving fields of grain. Jack- 
son bade the main column to halt and take a short rest, while he 
himself, ‘‘ without a cloak to protect him from the chilling dews, 
stood sentry at the head of the column listening to every sound from 
the front.” When morning broke the faint light of the early gray re- 
vealed the Federal line of skirmishers occupying a range of hills which 
commanded the approaches to the town from the south. These 
were soon brushed away and the enemy were discovered in solid lines 
on other rising eminences overlooking Winchester. 

Soon far to the right was seen the smoke of Ewell’s guns, their 
fierce reports breaking the stillness of the beautiful May morning, 
while his columns deployed were moving to the assault. Placing his 
batteries in position on the newly-occupied hills, Jackson opened fire 
upon the foe, mustering his columns behind for a general advance. 
The Federals responded with spirit and deploying towards Jackson’s 
left threatened to dislodge his artillery. Jackson saw their purpose 
and sent Taylor’s brigade to assail the enemy’s right. They moved 
from the rear of his center and were in full view of the enemy. Un- 
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der a heavy fire of cannon they wheeled from column into line and 
advanced up the hill. In the meantime, the Federals were not idle 
and threatened to seize a point for their artillery where they could 
enfilade Jackson’s batteries and force those on the left to retire. 

Anticipating the movement, Jackson brought up the Thirty-third 
Virginia, and turning to Colonel Neff, its commanding officer, said : 
“T expect the enemy to bring artillery to this hill. Zhey must not 
doit! When they come, clamp them.’’* 

Simultaneous with the advance of Taylor’s brigade, the whole 
Confederate line moved into position. Soon along the extended front 
of both armies the thunder of battle arose, and for a few minutes fate 
trembled in the balance. Presently Jackson saw a portion of the 
enemy beginning to break. Encouraged by the resistless sweep of 
Taylor’s brigade, he gave the order for a general advance, crying, 
‘‘ Forward after the enemy.’’ Animated by their leader, the Con- 
federates pressed forward, and soon from behind stone fences the 
Federals were seen rushing in confusion towards Winchester. On 
went the pursuers with loud shouts, and the streets of the town were 
soon full of a panic-stricken multitude, pouring along in wild disor- 
der. 

A portion of Taylor’s brigade passing through some timber on the 
extreme left came suddenly upon a body of Federal cavalry posted 
on a hill; witha well-aimed volley they saluted the troops, and with- 
out standing upon the order of their going, they broke and fled. 

The following is the brief tale of the artist who designed the pic- 
ture: 

‘*T was lying on the roof of our house watching the progress of 
the battle to my left. I had noticed a body of cavalry on my right 
at rest on a hill near by. Presently I heard a volley of musketry, 
and, looking around, saw them rush pell-mell down the face of the 
hill towards the town.” 


Durin@ the period that Confederate money was most worthless, a 
negro was observed digging a hole in the ground, and a gentleman 
passing by asked: ‘‘Hello, Sambo! digging for gold ?” 

‘*No, sir,” replied the negro, ‘spec I’ll get Confederate money.” 


*Dabney’s life of Jackson. 
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LITTLE GIFFEN, OF TENNESSEE. 


Out of the focal and foremost fire, 
Out of the hospital walls as dire, 
Smitten of grape shot and gangrene— 
(Eighteenth battle and he sixteen)— 
Specter such as you seldom see, 
Little Giffen, of Tennessee. 


Take him, and welcome, the surgeon said, 
Much your doctor can help the dead, 
And so we took him and brought him where 


The balm was sweet on the summer air ; 
And we laid him down on a wholesome bed, 
Utter Lazarus, heel to head. 


Weary war with the bated breath, 
Skeleton boy against skeleton death; 
Months of torture, how many such, 


Weary weeks of the stick and crutch; 
Still a glint in the steel blue eye, 
Spoke of a spirit that would’t die. 


And didn’t nay more in death’s despite 


The crippled skeleton learned io write 
‘‘Dear mother” at first, of course, and then 
‘‘Dear Captain,” inquiring about the ‘*men”— 


(Captain’s answer of eighty and five, 
. Giffen and I are left alive). 


Johnston pressed at the front, they say, 
Little Giffen was up and away; 


A tear, his first, as he bade good bye, 

Dimmed the glint of his steel blue eye; 

“Til write, if spared;” there was news of fight, 
But none of Giffen—he did not write. 


I sometimes fancy when I’m king, 

And my gallant courtiers form a ring, 

And each so thoughtless of power and pelf, 
And each so loyal to all but self; 

I'd give the best on his bended knee, 

Yea, barter the whole for the Loyalty 

Of Little Giffen, of Tennessee. 


Co, C., MORGAN’s SQUADRON. 
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(For the Bivovac.) 


THE CONFEDERATE REUNION AT DALLAS, TEXAS. 


and gentlemen set forth from Shreveport to at- 
tend the Confederate reunion at Dallas, Texas. 
The gentlemen of the party were veteran sol- 
diers, and your correspondent claimed like 
honors. (Place this admission to my credit, 
for believe me, it is a ruthless sacrifice of 
womanly vanity to dearer memories). 

In congenial companionship the day passed quickly. Its close 
brought us to Dallas. And here began at once an emotional expe- 
rience which might well be called ‘‘a tempest of the heart’’—glimpses 
of glory once real. ‘‘Forms and scenes of long ago,” appeared in 
such constant succession that it seemed like a resurrection of the 
dead and buried past. 

Tne first object that met our view was a large Confederate battle- 
flag suspended from a conspicuous building on one of the principal 
streets, surmounted, surrounded by ‘‘star spangled banners,” 
large and small, but still ‘eve, to set our hearts throbbing wildly to 
call forth a rain of blinding tears. This was but the beginning. 
Borne swiftly onward to the hotel, we momently started forward 
with streaming eyes and bated breath to gaze upon the phantom 
legions ever passing. Squads of cavalry dashed by, manly weather- 
beaten boys in gray, and elegant-looking officers wearing the well- 
remembered slouched hat with cord and feathers, and full Confeder- 
ate uniforms. Infantry and artillery officers and privates thronged 
the sidewalks, arm in arm, walking in half embrace, or standing, 
with hand grasping hand. ‘Those not in uniform wore the badges of 
their respective commands and frequently some faded remnant of 
‘‘the gray.” In the large dry goods establishment of Sanger & Bros. 
an immense show window was skillfully and beautifully arranged in 
honor of the occasion. Confederate soldiers (life size),so natural 
and life-like as to startle one, were grouped around a camp-fire anx- 
iously watching a large kettle containing a tempting looking ‘‘ mess”’ of 
green corn, potatoes, other vegetables and the rations of pork and 
beef. Blankets neatly rolled and strapped, canteens, haversacks, 
etc., lay near upon the ground. In the back-ground, a deck of cards 
and two piles of Confederate money had evidently been thrown down 
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and deserted, to ‘‘watch the pot.” We learned that this most re- 
alistic arrangement was the work of a ‘‘ Yankee boy,” whose father 
had served in the Federal army—a loving tribute to the people 
among whom he had come to make his home. 

Arrived at the hotel where a crowd of people waited in the parlor 
to be assigned rooms, we witnessed many a touching scene between 
veterans who met now after twenty years. An anxious face would 
look in at the door, a manly form would advance irresolutely into 
the room, furtively scanning the new comers. Suddenly: ‘‘Jim, 
can this be you?” ‘‘Why, Dave, old fel., great G—d, 7s this Dave?” 
Then as hand met and grasped hand, these strong men would often 
break into sobs which forbade all speech, while every heart of those 
who looked on, thrilled with responsive feeling. 

From what I learned of the intended evening festivities at the 
camp-ground (music and dancing under the glare of the electric 
light), I felt disinclined to be present. All day I had walked hand 
in hand with memory, turning again and again to clasp her closely 
and to feel the throbbing of her sad heart upon my own. The dear 
presence still enthralled me, and I could imagine no counter-charm 
in the laughing face and airy form of terpsichore. 

On the following morning Amy and I, escorted by a gallant Mis- 
sourl veteran, set out for the rendevous where we found assembled 
three or four thousand people, among whom hundreds wearing more 
or less of the gray, were conspicuous. The perfect and magnificent 
arrangements for the comfort and entertainment of guests inspired 
one with genuine admiration for those who had so well accomplished 
the grand results everywhere apparent. Did one thirst? Ina hun- 
dred cool, pleasant nooks were placed casks of ice-water with dip- 
pers and gourds of all sizes attached by long chains. If hungry, at 
“headquarters” requisitions were furnished and duly honored by the 
Cc) nnissiry, who seemed to have a never-failing supply of delicious 
barbecued beef and mutton, also generous rations of fresh bread. 
These were supplemented by elegant refreshments of all kinds served 
under shaded tents by ladies, whose entire cordiality made them 
charming hostesses. 

Bands of music continually enlivened the scene. One of these 
(Gauche Bros., of Dallas,) was of rare excellence, rendering ‘‘Bonnie 
Blue Flag,” ‘‘Dixie,” and an exquisite nocturne, ‘*The Soldier’s 
Dream,” (composed for this occasion by the leaders of this band), 
with so much expression and skill as to elicit great applause. 

The speaker’s stand was beautifully ornamented. Hung on either 
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side of the rostrum was a Confederate battle flag. Above them in 
the center floated a new and very handsome United States banner 
in graceful undulations. From its blue field not a star was missing. 
All had been restored, and the bunting waved proudly as if instinct 
with knowledge of this fact. ut, oh, those other flags ! sacred em- 
blems of a cause so loved, so nobly defended, yet, alas, Jost’ Scattered 
and torn by shot and shell, begrimed with the smoke of battle, 
deeply stained with precious blood, as the summer breeze dallied 
with their ragged folds they seemed to stir with a feeble, mournful 
motion, like the slow throbbing of a breaking heart. 

Pictures illustrating camp life, battle scenes, etc., ornamented the 
stand which was alsu decorated plentifully with red and white, with 
a sufficient admixture of blue to make one remember to be loyal to 
the present. 

The attempt to depict camp life, cannon, camp-fires, tents, stack- 
ed guns, sentries, etc., was utterly upset by the presence of hundreds 
of ladies and children, with the inevitable paraphernalia necessary to 
their comfort. ‘‘The front of grim-visaged war’ was constantly be- 
ing smoothed into beauty by baby fingers. Men, lured by siren 
voices, deserted the tented field, and were happy, in entire forgetful- 
ness of duty (so called). Soldiers who did zoet bring ladies enjoyed 
hugely living in tents, and once more ‘‘messing” together. 

Many elegant speakers addressed the crowd. Pearls of eloquence 
were sown broadcast, and brought forth a generous harvest of ap- 


plause. 
The number of officers present was surprising. Generals, colonels, 


majors. were pointed out to me by the score and at last I began to 
wonder whether in the portion of the Confederate army here repre- 
sented, there were ay ‘‘privates,” at least I m7ght have so wondered 
had I not dxown that after many of the battles now being recalled 
with honest pride and merited applause, my own eyes had been too 
dim with tears to see the glory, my ears had failed to catch the 
sounds of triumph because so filled with awful death groans or the 
agonizing cries of the wounded. Men whose parting breath was an 
ascription of praise to the God of battles, whose last earthly joy was 
the knowledge of victory, and others who shattered and torn, and in 
throes of agony yet repressed their moans that they might listen for 
the music of the fount which ‘‘springs eternal,” whose bright waters 
(to them) mirrored the cause they lovedand had served so well. 

All honor to those who planned the glorious campaigns of the late 
war, who dauntlessly led heroic legions. Their record is without a 
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parallel in the history of nations. ywa/ honor to the rank and file, 
whose splendid valor and self-sacrifice made success possible even 
when further efforts seemed but ‘‘a forlorn hope.” 

I believe I have omitted no important detail of the reunion. Each 
day was just like the preceding one. Meetings and partings ‘‘tried 
men’s souls,’ and women’s hearts were stirred totheir depths. At last 
the end came, and afterwards to many a painful reaction. Still it was 
passing sweet to meet old friends and comrades, and to find that 
memory had not proven faithless to her trust, and for many a day in 
the future we shall stand in the light of the surpassing glory which 
streamed through as the curtain, which has so long obscured the past, 
was lifted again and again by tender, reverent hands, under the oaks 
at Dallas. VIOLETTA, 

SHREVEPORT, August 16, 1884. 


[ For the Bivovac.] 


OUR CONFEDERATE MOTHER. 


At the commencement of the war there lived in Sharon, Missis- 
sippi, Mr.and Mrs. O’Leary, surrounded by a family of five stalwart 
sons. 

Mrs. Catherine O’Leary was a fond and loving mother, but also 
an unfaltering patriot, and her heart was fired with love for the cause 
of Southern liberty. Therefore, when her brave sons, one after the 
other, went forth to battle for the right, she bade them God-speed. 
‘*Be true to your God and your country,” said this noble woman, 
“and never disgrace your mother by flinching from duty.” 

Her youngest and, perhaps, dearest, was at that time only fifteen, 
and, for awhile, she felt that his place was by her side, but in 1863, 
when he was barely seventeen, she no longer tried to restrain him, 
and her trembling hands, having arrayed the last beloved boy for the 
sacrifice, rested in blessing on Azs head ere he went forth. Repress- 
ing the agony which swelled her heart, she calmly bade him also, 
‘Do your whole duty. If you must die, let it be with your face to 
the foe,” and so went forth James A. O’Leary at the tender age of 
seventeen, full of ardor and hope. He was at once assigned to cou- 
rier duty under General Loving. On the 28th of July, 1864, at the 
battle of Atlanta, he was shot through the hip, the bullet remaining 
in the wound, causing intense suffering until 1870, when it was ex- 
tracted and the wound healed for the first time. Notwithstanding 
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this wound, he insisted upon returning to his command which, in the 
meantime, had joined Wood’s regiment of cavalry. This was ‘in 1865, 
and so wounded he served three months. surrendering with General 
West Adams at Gainsville. A short but very glorious record. This 
young hero is now residing in Shreveport, Louisiana, is a successful 
physician and an honored member of the Veteran Association of that 
city—Dr. James A. O’Leary. 

Of his brothers, the oldest, Ignatius S. O’Leary, served through- 
out the war, and is now a prominent druggist of Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippl. 

Dr. Richard O’Leary, Surgeon P. A. C. S., now practicing medi- 
cine in Vicksburg. 

Cornelius C’Leary, badly wounded at the battle of Fredericks- 
burg, lay on the field for hours with the legions of friend and foe al- 
ternately charging overhim. Aftera long illness he recovered, and is 
now a planter near Sharon, Mississippi. 

John Pearce O’Leary was killed in the battle of ‘‘ The Wilder- 
ness.” 

Mrs. O’ Leary still lives in Sharon, and the old fire is unquenched. 

VIOLETTA. 


[For the Bivovac.] 
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camped on a ridge in the neighborhood of La- 
fayette, Georgia. We had passed a very disa- 
greeable summer in Mississippi, living on the 
most slender rations, and drinking wretched 
water. Besides, the hot climate and our biv- 
ouac in the sand had toid fearfully on us. It 
was a treat for us to rest awhile on the grand mountains of Georgia. 


Our commissary was not overstocked, and we continued to arise from 
our meals hungry, go on guard hungry, go to bed hungry, and our 
minds would revert toward breakfast as soon as our eyes opened up- 
on the “rocks and the pine.” I remember how we raided the sor- 
ghum patch in the valley below, and spent hours chewing the pith of 
the delicious cane. But the ‘‘water was good,” and time fails me to 
tell of the way we appreciated it. How we congregated around the 
grand old springs and drank water and talked about Kentucky! You 
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want to camp out in a Mississippi swamp all summer before you can 
be truly thankful for a “cup of cold water.”” Well, by a few move- 
ments we were brought, on the morning of the 19th of September, in 
the rear of ‘‘Hup” Graves’ artillery, or rather Cobb’s battery of his 
command, for Major Graves was our division chief of artillery. Our 
brigade commander very innocently remarks in his report of the 
affair, that ‘‘a shot from the battery into a house about five hundred 
yards off, where the enemy’s skirmishers were concealed, excited an 
immediate response,” etc. That is literally correct, but the subject 
will admit of a great many adjectives. We had to lay flat down and 
spread out like Cuban adders on the ground, and then were far from 
safe. 

Shells cut the young trees, and limbs from the larger ones, and 
they fell promiscuously over and around us. These terrible missiles 
would also plough the ground and burst in our midst, making sad 
havoc. Fourteen of our brigade were killed here before we received 
orders to recross the river on the Chattanooga road. 

In the evening we were ordered to the right, at double quick. 
We had several miles to go, and the march was severe. Many 
amusing incidents occurred on the route which can not be described 
though much enjoyed by those present. 

Major Charles W. Helm, our Brigade A. C. S., had determined 
to go in one fight, at least, and had selected this one. He was active 
on the staff of our brigadier-general, and was extremely active riding 
up and down the column on the rapid march. He was brim full of 
wit and humor, and relished everything that had a tendency that 
way. Owing to his cheerful disposition he was exceedingly popular 
with the soldiers, and his appearance on this occasion served to light- 
en the burden of our painful journey. He was complimented by his 
general after the battle. He appears to me now as the most promi- 
nent figure in that rapid march from the left to the right, for I saw him 
oftener than the other mounted officers. He visited our company 
oftener to exchange witticisms with ‘* Devil Dick” and ‘‘ Wild Bill.” 

After crossing the Chickamauga at Alexander’s bridge, we pro- 
ceeded to seek our resting ground, finding it in an old field about 10 
o'clock at night, where, enveloped in the settling smoke of the first 
day’s fight, we laid down to doubtful dreams. We were up betimes 
the morning of the zoth, and marched forward to the woods in front 
to await orders and our breakfast, which was in charge of a ‘‘cook- 
ing detail.” When broad day-light had arrived we were moved for- 
ward again in the direction of the Chattanooga road and were halted 
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on the spot where the day previous General Cleburne had so valiant- 
ly fought the enemy and driven them a short distance. Suffering as 
we were with hunger and insufficient rest, the horrors of the scene 
provoked all the emotions incident to war. 

‘¢ Along the spot where day before, Pat Cleburne pressed them back, 

Scarred trees, dismounted guns, and furred earth—the schapnel’s track — 


Marked the place where Federal troops essayed to stand their ground, 
Before the flower of Arkansas, stretched they around. 


3eneath the forest kings their bed, 
Beneath their branches resting, 
Like giants’ arms their forms o’erspread, 
Uncouth, though kind investing. 
Mute in death reclining, 
Ghastly wounds defining, 
Heedless of morning’s shining, 
Dew their hair entwining, 
Lay those boys in blue far from home 
Near Chickamauga’s silent waters. 

But we were not allowed to contemplate this scene for any length 
oftime. General Breckinridge once more pushed ahead and formed 
a junction with Pat Cleburne, who was on our left. We passed Gen- 
eral Ben Hill and his adjutant eating their rations under an immense 
tree. He commanded a brigade of Tennesseans, and his adjutant 
was Captain Will F. Miller, of Louisville. A great many of us knew 
both of these officers, and on this occasion we earnestly plied them 
with questions. to which they responded with good cheer. 

We were halted near the edge of an opening in the woods, and 
were detained there waiting for our rations for quite awhile. The 
sun was now fairly up, and it seemed as if we were to have an ex- 
ceptionally beautiful day, even for Georgia, which is celebrated for 
glorious autumn weather. Skirmishers were placed in front, our 
breakfast arrived, and many of our brave lads took their last meal on 
earth. General Breckinridge, whose presence was inspiration, rode 
frequently along the line. General Helm was moving about quietly 
and infusing courage into the eager command. It was a picture of 
‘* Just Before the Battle,” that can not be put on canvass. Helm’s 
brigade was about to commence the greatest engagement of the war. 
About half-past nine o’clock the Fourth regiment was deployed in 
front of the brigade, and, commanded by the fearless Nuckols, set 
about feeling for the enemy. It was short work, for he gave the 
command forward, and soon our Enfields rang out lustily through the 
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forest. The Fourth lost severely in the charge, but the enemy was 
developed and found behind breastworks covering part of the brigade 
front. The command now moved forward and as soon as we felt the 
fire of the enemy we charged, and the second day’s battle begun in 
earnest. The Second and Ninth and a small portion of the Forty- 
First Alabama struck their fortifications and suffered terrible slaugh- 
ter. General Helm was mortally wounded. Major Rice E. Graves, 
the great artillery chief, was also mortally wounded, besides very 
many of our brave officers and men were shot down during repeated 
attempts to storm the works. The Fourth and Sixth Kentucky and 
Forty-First Alabama missed this dangerous place, and struck two 
lines of infantry. Such was the impetuosity of the charge that these 
lines were almost literally runover. They were sent to the rear as fast 
ascaptured. <A battery continued to hold out in our front, but soon 
the command was given to take it. We found that it was in the 
Chattanooga road, and as soon as captured it was turned on the 
routed enemy as they fled across an open field. At this juncture 
General Breckinridge rejoined us, and I never shall forget his stately 
presence. He sat erect on his horse, his whole body seeming to in- 
dicate attention tothe business on hand. His quick mind soon com- 
prehended the situation, and he spoke his words of command in a 
natural tone of voice. We discovered we were alone in our ad- 
vanced position, with no knowledge of our gallant Second and Ninth. 
Before we could charge the rear, which we had unconsciously gain- 
ed, the enemy had received heavy reinforcements, and thrown a 
strong column perpendicularly to his line of battle. We were im- 
mediately ordered to rejoin the two regiments spoken of, which was 
accomplished. 

The battle now seemed to hang on this point which was so early 
developed by the Fourth and so stubbornly attacked by the Second 
and Ninth. Late in the afternoon General D. H. Hill’s corps made 
a sweeping charge, and the Kentuckians once more drove every- 
thing across the Chattanooga road, and the Federal army was in re- 
treat to Chattanooga. FRED. JOYCE. 
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THE DEATH OF GENERAL J. E. B. STUART. 


The following account of the heroic death of General J. E. B. 
Stuart was obtained from a private in the Sixth Virginia Cavalry, 
then a boy eighteen years old. The story, though short and un- 
adorned, well recalls the much-loved chief, who, whether fortune 
frowned or smiled, was ever found at the post of duty: 

On the morning of the fight at Yellow Tavern, I was acting as 
one of Stuart’s couriers. At the beginning of it I was stationed in 
front of the tavern, under one of a row of trees that lined the way 
close by. To my left, about four hundred yards off, the enemy could 
be easily seen emerging from a piece of woods and forming for battle. 
A short distance to my right, was visible, an irregular line of Con- 
federates. Pretty soon from the enemy came lively volleys whistling 
through the trees and starting the dust in the road. In a few min- 
utes I saw two horsemen approach from the Confederate side. As 
they drew near I recognized General Stuart and Colonel Walter 
Hullion. They halted near by in the road, and Stuart, taking out his 
field glass, deliberately watched the maneuvers of the enemy, though 
balls were whizzing past him. Presently, regardless of the increas- 
ing fire, which was now accompanied with shouts, Stuart put his 
glass away and taking out pen and pencil wrote an order. Handing 
it to Colonel Hullion, he told him to take it to General Lomax. 
That officer replied, by pointing to me, and suggested that I should 
carry it. Stuart assented and I rode off in search of General Lomax. 
The firing continued to increase, and many squadrons were in sight. 
The enemy, conscious of superior members, seemed about to make a 
general advance while our men were availing themselves of the 
character of the ground, to repel their attack. After going a few 
rods to the rear my horse, excited by the firing, suddenly stopped 
and refused to budge. After several vain attempts with the spur 
and the flat side of my sword to start him, I at last struck him with 
all my strength right between the ears. This downed him, but he 
soon rose and ran off at the top of his speed. I soon came to where 
General Lomax was and colliding with his horse gained his immedi- 
ate attention. After reading the note he told me to go back and tell 
General Stuart that the order had been delivered. In a few 
moments I rejoined Stuart. He was sitting on his horse close be- 
hind a line of dismounted men, who were firing at the advancing 
Federals. The disparity of numbers between the opposing forces 
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was very great; judging by the eye, the odds were almost ten to one 
against us. Our men seemed conscious of their inferior strength, 
but were not dismayed. The enemy, confident, pressed forward 
with exultant shouts, delivering tremendous volleys. The Confed- 
erates returned their fire with yells of defiance. Stuart, with pistol 
in hand, shot over the heads of the troops, while with words of 
cheer he encouraged them. He kept saying: ‘Steady, men, 
steady. Give it to them.” Presently he reeled in his saddle. His 
head was bowed and his hat fell off. He turned and said as I drew 
nearer: ‘*Goand tell General Lee and Dr. Fontaine to come here.” 
I wheeled at once and went as fast as I could to do his bidding. 
Coming to the part of the liae where General Lomax was, I told 
him Stuart was hurt and that he wanted General Lee. He pointed 
to the left and told me to hurry. Soon I found General Fitz Lee 
and delivered the message. He was riding a light gray, if I forget 
not, and instantly upon receipt of the news went like an arrow down 
the line. When I returned, Stuart had been taken from his horse 
and was being carried by his men off the field. I saw him put in an 
ambulance and I followed it close behind. He lay without speaking 
as it went along, but kept shaking his head with an expression of 
the deepest disappointment. 


A Goop Joxe.—A pretty good joke was played upon two of the 
Third New Hampshire boys during the picket fight that the regiment 
was engaged in on James Island, June 10, 1862. The rebels were 
shelling quite freely, the minie-balls were zipping by, and quite a 
number were wounded. ‘The members of the band were on hand, 
as they always were when any fighting was going on. While in the 
hottest a big strapping fellow came limping along, and says, ‘‘I am 
badly wounded.” So two of the boys took a stretcher and placed 
him carefully upon it, and started for the ambulance. One of the 
boys was large and the other small, and it made a good load for the 
small one. When they arrived at the ambulance they sat their 
stretcher down. The wounded man got up and ran for the camp. The 
small man was mad, clean through, but the large one took the thing 
in good part and said, ‘You hold on a minute, and we will lug you 
clear into camp.” — Veteran’s (V. H.) Advocate. 


THE BOLD GUERRILLA BOY. 
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Youths’ Department. 


THE BOLD GUERRILLA BOY. 


Soon, the Yankees came opposite, and passed by without noticing 
us in the woods. As I looked at the cannon passing, I felt right 
sick at the stomach. Suppose they were to see us, and stop and fire 
a shot at our party! What earthly chance would there be for any of 
us to get away alive? Ifashell were to burst among us, it would kill 
the whole company! I thought that Captain Jumper was the biggest 
fool that ever commanded men. What right had he to risk all our 
lives inthat way? He might risk his own life, but it would do us 
no good to get killed along with him. 

Besides, I didn’t enlist in his company to fight artillery. I was 
willing to fight infantry and cavalry, but not artillery. What chance 
had I with a pistol against a cannon? ‘The more I thought of it, and 
the more I looked at those brass guns, big enough to knock a house 
down, the more I cursed Captain Jumper in my heart. However, 
he had me there, and I determined to stay withhim. Besides, they 
might hear me, if I moved, and might shoot at us. 

The infantry and artillery, however, passed by, and the wagons 
commenced rolling along. I never saw so many wagons before in 
my life. Ithink there must have been a thousand of them. They 
were certainly a mile long. And such splendid mules! If I had 
a dozen of them I would go straight home, and begin raising crops 
for the Confederate army. As they passed along, wagging their ears 
and switching their tails, I forgot the cannon, and was ready to rush 
right down and capture the teams, and those confounded teamsters 
drove along there as quietly cracking their whips and cussing their 
mules, as if they were in New York. The cowardly rascals! Why, 


weren’t they fighting, instead of driving wagons? I was anxious to 
get a shot at them and show them what war was. 

However, the captain let a long line of wagons pass without 
moving. Presently he sent an order down the line for every one to 
follow him when he started. Out he rushed and we afterhim. The 
captain, when he reached the road, shot the lead-mules of a team and 
then went down the road towards Uniontown. The wagoners that 
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had gotten past went ahead toward Pikeville as hard as they could 
drive their teams. Some of our men stopped at each wagon and 
commenced unhitching the mules. 

I pulled up my horse pretty soon, thinking that the captain had 
enough men with him, and unhitched a mule and tied him by a strap 
to my saddle. There was no teamster at the wagon, and I supposed 
he had taken to the bushes that bordered the road on the other side. 
Everything looked pretty quiet around, and, as the other fellows had 
gotten into their wagons and were plundering, I thought I would do 
the same. So down I got, tied my horse at the back of the wagon, 
and mounted inside. 

Just as I got up into the wagon, a man arose in the front part and 
surprised me so that I hollered, “ Don’t shoot; I’ll surrender.” The 
fellow had reached his hand out towards me and I thought he was 
aiming a pistol. He could have killed me easily, and that was the 
reason I told him I would surrender. Any man would have done 
the same thing. However, the fellow told me that he was the driver, 
and had no pistol, and would surrender to me. I told him to get out 
of the wagon and consider himself a prisoner. He got out, and, 
watching his chance, ran into the bushes. I didn’t try to stop him, 
as he might tell that I had surrendered to him and the fellows might 
joke me about it, though any one of them, I’m sure, would have done 
the same thing. How was I to to know that he didn’t have a pistcl? 
General Lee himself would have surrendered in such a place as that! 

After the fellow left the wagon, I looked around to see what was 
inside. I found a good many boxes there, and after pulling and haul- 
ing them about, I found at last, stored away at the front of the wagon, 
an iron chest. I thought my fortune was made, for I knew it was a 
quartermaster’s chest, and must be filled with greenbacks. I pulled 
it out and tried to open it, but could not do it, for it was locked and 
I could find no key anywhere. I took my pistol out and commenced 
hammering with it against the lid. Suddenly I heard a shot fired, 
and I dropped down into the bottom of the wagon, for I felt sure 
that the Yankees had come back and were attacking us. 

I lay for some time perfectly still, but, hearing no other noise, I 
arose and picked up my pistol. I found then that the shot had come 
from my own pistol, which had gone off with the hammering. I con- 
cluded to stop hammering with it. I pulled the chest out of the 
wagon, and when I got it on the ground I picked upa rock and com- 
menced hammering with it on the lid. But [ made no impression 
on it. So, finally, I concluded, that I had better take the box on 
my horse, carry it home, and open it there. 


I 
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Accordingly, I mounted my horse, took the box up before me 
and was just about to start, with my mule still fastened to my saddle. 
Suddenly, I heard a most horrible, screeching noise in the air, and 
something lit in the wagon I had just left, and burst there, blowing 
the boxes into pieces all around. Something struck me in the back, 
and for some moments I thought I was a dead man. I never heard 
such 2 noise before in my life and I never want to hear another such. 
I felt sure my backbone was broken. _ I prayed my Heavenly Father 
to get me away safe from this place, and I socked both spurs into 
my horse up to the heel. Off Rebel started, pulling the mule along 
with him. I held on to the iron box, for I thought that if I dd get 
away safe, it might be of use to me. 

Down the road towards Uniontown went horse and mule. Pres- 
ently another shell burst in the field near me, and I felt sure the 
next would strike me on the head. I couldn’t fight against artillery, 
so I kept on, and our fellows behind me were following fast, nearly 
every man leading a mule. Soon, I met some of our boys coming 
toward me, and crying out that the cavalry was afterthem. We 
had Yankees now in front and rear, and it was no time for staying 
on the road. So we dashed into the field and started for the woods. 
Just then, another shell fell near us and burst. A piece of it struck 
me on the shin, and I felt sure had broken the bone. I never prayed 
so truly and earnestly in my life before. ‘There was no help for me 
from our fellows, and I A#ad to look to the Almighty to save me. 
I kept digging my spurs into Rebel’s sides, but could not make very 
fast time as the mule could not keep up well. I would have let him 
loose but could not untie the strap. 

Soon the Yankee cavalry came in sight, shooting at our men 
who were making pretty fast time toward the woods. Between the 
pistol-bullets that were whistling about our heads and the shells 
bursting around us, and the men yelling at their horses, I thought 
the very devils had been let loose from hell after us. Finally, we 
reached the woods and went through them as hard as we could 
drive, the Yankees following and shooting at every step. I got near 
Jim, who was leading a mule. Making a desperate rush, I got 
ahead of him. Across the field we went and into a country road. 
Along this we went as fast as we could, but the Yankee cavalry 
pressed on close behind. 

After we had run about a mile, the Captain, who was in the rear, 
called out to us to halt and makea stand. I knew I couldn’t do any- 
thing with a mule tied 1o me and a box in my hands. Besides, I was 
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hurt in the back, and I was certain that my leg was broken. So I 
kept right straight on. But a good many of the men stopped and 
wheeled and fired at the Yankees. This brought them to a halt. 

After both parties had fired at each other for some time, the 
guerrillas fell back slowly, and finally, the Yankees stopped following 
us. They had, however, captured several of our men and wounded 
several others. I kept on with my horse and mule as hard as I could 
stave. Rebel ran so fast that now and then he fairly lifted the mule 
off his feet. I kept up my tast gait for fully three miles in order to 
get entirely out of reach of the Yankees. I then went more slowly, 
and, finally, about sunset, I reached home. 

Mrs. Morrison and Miss Sallie came out of the front door when 
they saw me riding up. When they saw me looking so pale they 
both cried out: ‘*Whatisthe matter?” I told them that I was badly 
wounded in a fight we had just had. I never shall forget the kind 
manner in which Miss Sallie looked at me. She talked so sweet 
and her eyes shone so bright! She asked me where I was wounded. 
T told her I had been struck in the back, and I believed my leg was 
broken also. 

I rode up close to the porch and they took the box out of my 
hands. Mrs. Morrison eyed it pretty closely when she put it down, 
and she talked more kindly even than she had. I rested my hand 
on Miss Sallie’s shoulder (that blessed shoulder!) and Mrs. Morrison 
took me around the waist, and by hard pulling and lifting they 
got me on the porch. I laid down flat, for I was sure my leg was 
broken. I told them a shell had struck me in the very thickest of 
the fight. They got a knife and cut my pantaloons open to the knee, 
and then cut open my boot. 

When they had laid bare the leg they told me they saw nothing 
but a bruise, and that they did not believe the leg was broken. I rose 
up then and looked at the leg. Sure enough, there was a bruise on 
the center of the shin, and I found that I could work my toes, and 
hence concluded that the bone of the leg could not be broken; in 
fact, I found that I could stand on the leg. I told them then that a 
piece of a shell certainly had struck me, as they could see, and the 
jar had been so great that I thought the leg was broken. I certainly 
was glad when I found that I was all right. The blow on the back 
had not even bruised me. I told them to carry the box into the 
house, and we would open it when I come in. I then carried Rebel 
and the mule to the stable. The mule held his ears down and walked 
very feeble. Rebel had jerked him a good deal, and he had had a 
longer run than he was used to. 
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Jim got home shortly afterward with his mule. He had stopped 
with the captain, and this had kept him later than me. He seemed 
to think that I ought to have staid with them, but when I explained 
the matter, and told him about the iron box, he said it was all right. 
We got the box out then, and Jim said there must be, at least, one 
hundred thousand dollars in greenbacks in it. I promised him a 
share, and we went to work to open it. 

We found we could make no impression on the box with an axe. 
So Jim proposed to pour powder into the lock and blow it open. I 
didn’t like the idea much, as the box might have something in it 
which would explode. However, we filled the key-hole with pow- 
der, put the box in the yard, and then laid atrain of powder up to it. 
We then set fire to the train and went behind the house. Presently 
there was a big explosion, and out we ran, Jim in front, then the 
ladies, and I last; the wound made me a litile lame. However, there 
was no further explosion, and we soon came to the box. 

I don’t think I ever was as mad in my life as when I looked at 
that box. The lid had been blown open, and we saw the box was 
filled with nothing but papers—quartermaster’s accounts! I could 
then and there have eaten that infernal quartermaster up, bones 
and all! I would have cursed the whole thing if the ladies hadn’t 
been there. Here had I been risking my life, had got shot in two 
places, had held on to that box through it all, and then to find it 
filled with—fafers I thought I would be rich enough to go home 
and go to farming, and here were—fafers! I walked into the house 
and went to bed. 

July 20. UT have staid close -at home ever since the wagon-train 
raid. The bruise made by the shell on my leg has brought back the 
rheumatism. I have had pains in every joint in my body, andespec- 
ially inmy leg. I have been obliged to use a cane, and can not go 
from one room to another without leaning heavily on it. The pain I 
suffer is so great that I groan whenever I move, or when any one 
touches me on the leg. The captain comes here quite often and asks 
to see me, and he seems to feel deeply for me whenever he sees me 
hobbling about and groaning. He said the other day that he didn’t 
think I would ever be fit to go on another raid withhim. I don’t be- 
lieve so either. I would go home if I did not hate to leave Miss 
Sallie. Besides, they wrote to me from home that I had better stay 
where I was, as the conscript officer was very strict now, and would 
not excuse a man, no matter how much he suffered from rheuma- 
tism. 
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Miss Sallie is just as lovely as ever. She talks so sweet, and her 
eyes shine so bright! I believe I love her more than I do my coun- 
try; which I oughtn’t to do, but I can’t helpit. As much as I love her 
however, I have never been able to tell her so until a few days ago. 
Always, when I tried it before, I could not find the words to say it to 
her. Often and often I have laid awake at night, thinking how I 
would tell her; but when I had settled on my words and would sit 
down by her the next day, the words would stick in my throat and I 
could not get them out. 

Last Saturday, however, I told her the whole truth. Tcamedown 
into the parlor and found her sitting down by herself, mending her 
stockings. I took my seat by her, and we talked for some time about 
one thing and another. She is a true Southern girl, and loves to talk 
of fighting the Yankees and beating them. She keeps on talking about 
its being every man’s duty to go out and fight the Yankees so as to 
gain our freedom. She can’t have been hinting at me, for she sees I 
am too sick to go out and fight them. So I agree with her, and say 
that I would like to go out every day and have a fight if I was able to 
do it. 


TAKING A Proper View.—With all GeneralfGordon’s gaiety and 
imagination, he is, and always has been sincerely a pious man, and 
never went into an engagement that he did not ask Divine assistance 
and favor. Once, however, he almost lost his gravity at prayers, 
held on the eve of a battle—the battle of the Wilderness. One of the 
common soldiers was called on to pray, and men could pray at such 
times, knowing that within the next hour or two one or more of them 
must be lying in the dust. On this occasion the soldier began: ‘“O 
Lord! Thou knowest we are about to engage in aterrible conflict, if 
you take a proper view of the subject.” At this time the hearers 
lost their gravity, and fought the battle of the Wilderness with their 
eternal spirits giggling all through. 


Music WILL Soord#e.—When the Thirtieth Georgia infantry was 
preparing to go into its first fight, a soldier had a violin strapped to 
his back. 

‘* What are you going to do with that fiddle ?” said the colonel. 

‘© Q,” replied the musical soldier, ‘‘If I die I want to die to the 
sound of Betsy,” this being the name he had given the violin. 

The battle ending, the soldier’s name was not answered at roll call, 
but he was found at the foot of the tree badly wounded in the leg, 
quietly sawing the strings of Betsy. 
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STURGEON, THE FINANCIER. 

Sturgeon was a dude of African blood. His nappy hair cut fight- 
ing short was the only unmistakable sign of his Hamitic descent. 
His skin, though dark-hued resembled more a Cuban’s than a 
mulatto’s. His figure was slight, lithe,and graceful, and his head 
and features, lips excepted, closely resembled the type of the French 
noblesse. 

He was the body-servant of a Confederate officer whom he great- 
ly loved, and he looked after his comfort with untiring zeal. His 
manner towards his master suggested the solicitude of a mother for 
her young, and when he thought they were alone, it was somewhat 
severe and dictatorial. No one could ever make the acquaintance 
of Sturgeon without being impressed by him. No master of cere- 
mony of the old school was ever more perfect in the language of 
courtesy, albeit his grammar and diction was not of the best. His 
deferential manner, without being intrusive, commanded your atten- 
tion; and though a regard for your position forced you to treat him 
as a slave, you could not help feeling that in some respects he was 
your superior. Sturgeon’s master, Captain K., had maintained on 
Confederate rations two thoroughbred chargers. They were of race- 
horse stock, slight, well knit, beautifully formed, and of exquisite 
action. One was a chestnut, the other a bright bay. No trainer 
with an unlimited supply of stable hands, ever kept a royal steed in 
finer plight than Sturgeon kept these horses. After a long march 
they would be led out next day with their coats glistening like silk 
and their manes and tales festooned with ribbons. There was only 
one thing, or rather one pair of things, in the brigade that shone 
brighter than the coats of these horses—they were Sturgeon’s mas- 
ter’s boots. The care of these horses and his master’s wardrobe was 
not the half of Sturgeon’s task. His paramount duty was to procure 
for Captain K. at least two square meals a day and to keep always 
on hand a small amount of whisky. Sturgeon’s ability to perform 
this paramount duty in spite of wind and weather, was past all praise. 
His talent for finding something to eat and drink, in houses which 
had been plundered over and over again, was almost miraculous. 
His achievements were equal to those of ‘‘The Slave of the Lamp.’ 
The writer was often an invited and sometimes an uninvited guest 
of Captain K. We would often dismount after a hard day’s march, 
content to eat hard tack and go to bed when Sturgeon would meet 
us at the door, take us into a secret chamber and there, by a crack- 
ling wood fire, we would find a steaming hot supper prepared. 
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What magic or medicine the African used I can not say, but all 
the people about the house seemed to be his willing slaves, and every 
door opened at his command. As the war dragged its slow length 
along and both the necessaries and luxuries of life got scarcer and 
scarcer, Sturgeon’s genius arose with the occasion. But when Rich- 
mond was about to fall, from which came the supplies of money, 
Sturgeon at last became discouraged. 

‘*Massa George,” said he one day, ‘‘I understand that our army 
is on the pint of abanding the capital.” 

**So they say, Sturgeon,” said Captain K. 

Well,” he continued, ‘‘you know money ain’t getting any 
plentier, though it is of less value every day; but we have to eat and 
drink all the same.” 

‘* That is so,” said Captain K., ‘‘but we will have to stand it.” 

‘Of course, but what are we going to do when Richmond is left 
behind and when it will be hard to git any money at all?” 

“Trust to providence and you, Sturgeon.” 

‘¢Manners,” said Sturgeon with look of conscious pride, ‘‘ kin 
do a heap; but to make ’em tell, it takes money, and whar is it 
to come from, now?” 

The voice and countenance of the African filled Captain K. with 
apprehension. Was it possible that his faithful servant was think- 
ing of leaving him? Remembering his past service, he said: 

‘«Tf you don’t want to stay with me any longer, Sturgeon, you are 
free to go and shift for yourself.” 

There was a look of pain on the African’s face as he replied in 
his old way: 

‘*That’s not to the pint. The trouble is where is the money to 
come from? Youdon’tknow. Well, I'll tell you. You sell me for 
what you can get.” 

«Sell you, Sturgeon! Hard times shall never bring me to that.” 

‘** But, Massa George, business is business. I’d make a first-rate 
hotel waiter, and they fetch a big price.” 

‘‘Not big enough to buy you, Sturgeon,” said Captain K. deeply 
moved, ‘‘ when you leave me you go free.” 

‘*Who’s talking about leaving you ?” 

‘¢ Of course, if I sell you, you would have to go with your master,” 
said Captain K. 

“*S’pose I did. All you have got to do,” said Sturgeon with a 
meaning twinkle, ‘‘zs fo put me in your pocket and go along out of 
Richmond. If I turn up in a few days at headquarters, you are 
not ’sponsible. Who’s talking about leaving you ?” 
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This was a financial expedient, worthy the brain of Jay Gould, 
but Captain K. refused to adopt it in spite of the earnest pleadings 
of its author. They left together with the army, and Sturgeon stuck 
to his master tothe bitter end. 

I understand that Sturgeon is still living and is a succcssful busi- 
ness man. HENRICO. 


THE DIVERSIONS OF A SICK CHAMBER. 


Nothing so distresses a soldier as lying ina sick bed far frcm kcme. 

It is said that many of the North Carolina troops, after recovering 
from malignant fevers, drooped and died of homesickness. It 
was bad enough to be carried to a hospital and laid on a couch near 
the dying, to hear their shrieks and groans and to see them carried 
out to the dead-house. 

Even this was softened by the presence of gentle women who 
nursed so tenderly and watched with a mother’s or sister’s solicitude. 
But just to think of having a loathsome, contagious disease, of be- 
ing taken to a kind of pest-house and nursed by a man detailed for 
the purpose, who was bored by every groan or trifling request for 
assistance made! 

Major B. caught the small-pox. The nature of his sickness was 
not known when he was admitted into the spare room of a Virginia 
farmer of German extraction. When it was found out, the spare 
room was severely quarantined and so was Joe Black, his detailed 
nurse. Mr. Black, in volunteering for a nurse, had thought to avoid 
the bullets, when lo and behold, he was brought face to face with the 
king of terrors. 

Joe Black’s visage got longer and longer until he almost made up 
his mind to murder the major and flee to the mountains. 

At last, the patient convalesced and repaid the savage care of his 
nurse every way he knewhow. As his strength increased, he tried 
hard to entertain Joe Black, whose ignorance was as dark as his 
name, for he could neither read nor write. He told him about the 
giants of antiquity and the wonderful men of all ages, but Joe Black 
was never stirred with emotions of wonder. The story of Milo, who 
had carried a calf every day till it got to be a large ox, only excited 
the remark that Jim Cunningham, a mountain neighbor of his, had 
done the same way with a Boston colt his father had given him. 
The feats of Bucephalus, when related, served only cnly to 1¢ni1d 
him of a milk-white horse he used to own that ‘‘skeered at his shad- 
der and clumb up into the corn crib.” 
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The supposed speech of Leonidas at Thermopyle or Regulus at 
Carthage, was greatly admired; but no burst of eloquence of an- 
cient or modern times could, in his judgment, equal the dying words 
of Jasper of revolutionary fame. 

This he knew by hgart, and often repeated: ‘‘ Take this sword,” 
said Jasper to his attendant, ‘‘and tell my mother I never dishonored 
it.” He liked poetry, too, and was delighted to listen to popular ex- 
tracts from Burns and Shakespeare; but none in his opinion com- 
pared to the light, mountain ditties he had stored away in his quaint 
mind and which he half sung as he repeated with action suited to the 
words. 

At last Joe Black, himself, was seized with the terrible disease. 
When first informed that the signs were unmistakable, he nearly 
died of fright. 

‘‘T wouldn’t keer for myself,” said he, ‘‘but what is to become 
of Mary and the baby?” 

The attack, however, proved a mild one, for the disease had al- 
ready exhausted itself upon thirteen members of the farmer’s family. 
By dint of a little medicine and a mountain constitution Joe Black 
soon recovered and went again to war. BOURBON. 


THE SKIRMISH LINE. 


BeecH leaves, when young, and hog parsley (the pest of gar- 
dens) make very palatable ‘‘greens’”—when you have nothing else. 


First boy—‘‘ Why is Blaine called the Plumed Knight?” 

SECOND boy—‘‘ Because—I give it up.” 

First boy—‘‘ Because he always showed the white feather in time 
of war.” 


A GREEN Recruit.—The Lincoln cavalry had halted on an open 
plain in the Shenandoah and dismounted, and the troopers were en- 
joying a little relaxation, when the voice of the colonel rang out the 
command ‘‘Stand to horse!” The green recruit, a tall lanky and 
awkward-looking youth, heard the command with evident dread. His 
face wore a puzzled and troubled expression as he asked of the man 
nearest him, ‘‘ What does he want us to do—stand on our horses? I 
can’t never do that. I didn’t enlist for a circus performer!” And 
the other troopers smiled an audible smile.— Veteran’s (NV. H.) Advo- 
cate. 
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Editorial. 


We are indebted to J. H. Bemiss, of Rodney, Mississippi, for a 
corrected copy of the song ‘‘ Lorena.” 


Tue handsome Confederate flag borne by the Bigby Grays of Mt. 
Pleasant, Tennessee, is in the war exhibit at the Southern Exposi- 
tion. 


THE ‘‘SoUTHERN Bivovuac” has attained the largest circulation of 
any magazine published south of the Ohio River. A limited number 
of unexceptionable advertisements will be received. 


’ Tue sword of Captain (now Doctor) F. C. Wilson, which was 
borne through twenty-nine battles, in which the Stonewall brigade 
was engaged, attracts much attention at the Exposition. 


THE designer of the frontispece is Mr. Kenneth McDonald, of the 
firm of McDonald Bros., of Louisville. He drew it from memory, 
being an eye-witness to the stampede so vividly portrayed. 


THE New York /ndependent has discovered that black as Blaine is 
painted, he is a saint, compared to Cleveland. In the Puritan phil- 
osophy, whited sepulchers are better than penitent publicans. 


THE survivors of the First Kentucky Brigade of Infantry should 
not forget the reunion at Elizabethtown on the 19th of September. 
The good people of that city will see that they have a good time. 


THE flag of the First Kentucky (Confederate) Infantry, after- 
wards used by the Second Kentucky, isin possession of a member of 
the latter command. Money will not buy it, and but few are per- 
mitted to look at it lest it becomes soiled by the dust. 


THE September issue of the Bivouac is three thousand. It should 
be five thousand, and may reach that figure by January, 1885. But 
reconstruction has taught us to advance cautiously, and at every halt 
to fortify. If our friends will help us, they will surely get their 
money back compounded. 
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Iv is expected that members of the Orphan Brigade will attend the 
reunion at Elizabethtown prepared to contribute as much as they 
feel able towards the fund to purchase monuments for Generals Helm 
and Hanson. It is desirable that every survivor should give some- 
thing, and when all is collected the work can be speedily done. 


THe methods of the Standard Oil Company are being rapidly 
copied by similar combinations in the South. Everything points to 
the destruction of the individual unit in commerce as well as politics. 
The self-governing average citizen must now step down and out. 
The slaves of lucre soon find a master of flesh and blood, and land 
serfdom has vanished only to reappear in business circles. 


THE angry criticisms of the Republican press on Cleveland’s 
short letter of acceptance, recalls the following : 

Once an Irishman was taking a stroll by star-light. A ferocious 
bull-dog ran out at him, and receiving a single blow from his stick 
retired precipitately, making night hideous with yells. ‘*Och,” said 
the Irishman, ‘‘ I know I hurt you, or you wouldn’t howl so.” 


THE increasing number of divorce cases in Kentucky is an unfail- 
ing sign of the southward march of civilization. No wonder the voice 
of the shotgun is heard in the land. ‘Those, however, who are im- 
patient to hasten the good times should bear in mind that even the 
most improved law of divorce in Massachussetts, the well-spring of 
progress, can not compare in its workings with that which already 
prevails with our colored brethren of the South. 


Nor a few wiseacres have settled the question as to the fate of the 
negro, They quote statistics to prove that by the natural law of 
greater increase, he will eventually crowd the white out of the cotton 
belt. The error lies where errors are generally found, in the prem- 
ises. The census of 1870 was incorrect, failing to give the true num- 
ber of the negroes dwelling in the cotton belt. Hence, the apparent 
increase as shown by the census of 1880, was misleading. In sev- 
eral districts of that region, we are informed, accurate accounts, for 
years, of the comparative birth and death rates of the two races have 
been kept. In every instance it has been found that the birth rate 
of the whites is more and the death rate less than that of the blacks. 
Possibly, immigration may assist the negro; but unless it gives him 
great numerical superiority in regions adjoining the belt, even if he 
comes to wholly occupy that alluvial spot, he will never own it. 
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THE sham battle recently played in the Louisville fair grcunds, 
was bravely done. It was manifestly planned and executed by men 
of more than ‘‘ bookish theoric.”” One thing, however, was lacking, 
as all old soldiers must admit. Just at the crisis of the action there 
should have appeared the conventional straggler with despair in his 
aspect, saying in broken accents: ‘‘My command is all cut to 
pieces.” 


SHAKEN, indeed, is the sea of public opinion to its slimy depths 
when such a man as Butler floats on top. To what shall we com- 
pare him, since history furnishes no parallel? If Thersites had a de- 
filing wit and an effrontery sublime, he sometimes used them for his 
country’s good. If Cataline goaded by debt and infamy plotted 
the ruin of the republic, he, at least, had the courage to be the fore- 
most to face the storm his wickedness had raised. Even Robespierre, 
who hid behind a front ef brass the heart of a craven, could plead de- 
spair. Butler, possessing all their bad, is without any of their redeem- 
ing traits. Colossal in evil only, like a villainous masterpiece, he 
blends all their base qualities in one. 


THE SOUTHERN EXPOSITION. 

This grand exhibition of the products, industries, and curiosities of 
the country is much better than that of last year. 

The changes are all improvements, and especially noteworthy are 
the fountain with its iridescent springs, the music shell, and the 
enlarged Music Hall. As contrasted with the display of 1883, 
better taste is shown in the arrangement of exhibits, a greater varie- 
ty is presented, and altogether it is an exhibition which must chal- 
lenge the attention and interest of all classes of visitors. 

An unique feature is the ‘‘War Memorial Exhibit, where the sol- 
diers will repair to live over the war again, while they look at the 
souvenirs and mementos of the late ‘confusion.’ ” 

It is said that war brings out all the good that is in man, and cer- 
tainly, the expressions of mutualesteem and the friendly chats by 
those who stood in opposing ranks twenty years ago show a harmony 
on this point. Stands of guns used in the late war are in the fore- 
ground flanked by field pieces. On the one side of the pavilion are 
relics of war, contributed by ex-Federal soldiers, upon. the other 
the cherished mementos of the Confederate struggle. The ban- 
ner of stars and bars is spread on the one side until its stars min- 
gle in one blue field with those of flag of the Union, and both blend 
their striped folds above a headquarter tent held in common. 
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We have no patience with those who cry out ‘‘that the display re- 
opens the wounds of the war.” ‘It but calls up its memories strip- 
ped of bitterness. There is scarcely a Confederate soldier who 
would hesitate to admire the faces of Kearney, Thomas ,or Grant, 
or refuse to bestow a silent tribute of admiration for their gallant de- 
votion to the Union, and there are but few if any Federal soldiers, 
who will turn away from the portraits of Breckinridge, Forrest, or 
the only ‘‘Stonewall” the world has ever produced. 


THE SOLDIERS’ REUNION AT DALLAS. 


On the last day of the Southern soldiers’ reunion at Dallas, and 
when sentiments had been read in honor of this and that officer of 
distinction in the service of the lost cause, a lady occupying a some- 
what retired position on the platform, handed to General Gaue a slip 
of paper on which was traced the following noble sentiment as read 
by General Gaue in a clear, distinct voice and in tones that ex- 
pressed his entire concurrence. 

The sentiment and the name subscribed are sufficient of them- 
selves. We give it as follows: 

‘¢ The private soldier of the Confederate States army.”’ 

He bore in his bosom a heart of oak; he withstood the brunt of battle and 
sustained the heat and burthen of the day. His blood nourished the laurels 
which otherwise had never bloomed to grace the brow of Lee or Jackson. For 
myself, no blessing has ever crowned my life, more highly prized than the God- 
given privilege I enjoyed during four years of the war, of ministering to the 
boys wore the ragged, unornamented gray. 

Your devoted friend and comrade, Mrs. FAnny A. BEERs, 
Late of the Confederate Army. 

To this sentiment came the response of three cheers and a regular 
rebel yell, repeated and repeated for a space of twenty minutes. 

But the most touching feature followed. A number of old Con- 
federate soldiers who had, in wounds and sickness, received gentle 
and healing ministrations from the hands of Mrs. Beers, and learn. 
ing just then that she was present, in defiance of all order rushed to 
the stand and gathered about her. Each and every one bore the 
mark of some wound received in the war and wore about their per- 
son some fragment of Confederate uniform—a hat, a coat, or other 
articles, as souvenirs of the days of trials and of glory. 

Like old children they gathered around her, grasping her hand 
and blessing her and testifying to all the world what a blessing she 
had been to them. 

[t was, indeed, truly the most touching and striking incident o¢ 
the late reunion of Confederate veterans at Dallas. 
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Louisville Fucry School, 
FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN. 
Thirteenth Session Begins Second Monday in September. 


A FULL CORPS OF TEACHERS. 


Three Courses of Study—Business, Scientific and Classical. Students Prepared, if desired, for 
Special Courses, or particular Classes, in Higher Mathematics. 
Subjects taught include Drawing, Chemistry, Physics, Commercial Arithmetic and Book-keeping, 
and Physiology. French and German by Native Teachers. The Preparation in Latin and Greek 
and Mathematics sufficient for Entrance into the Higher Classes of the leading Universities. 


The School has had the same Principals for twelve years. Many of the 
pupils have been in attendance more than five years and some more than eight 
years. Great attention is paid to health and exercise, and a high moral tone 
is fostered. The system of instruction and discipline is efficient, as isshown by 
results. 

For years the School has had representatives at the leading Colleges, who 
have been uniformly successful in winning honors and diplomas. At present it 
is represented at University of Virginia, Washington and Lee, Yale, West 
Point, Asbury, and Ann Arbor, and Stevens’ Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
N. J. Within the last ten years its Alumni have obtained at the best Academic 
and Professional Institutions twenty-eight degrees and more than eighty certifi- 
cates of graduation in distinct schools of study. 

W.N. McDONALD, 
. Master of Arts, University of Virginia, | 
A. L. McDONALD, | 
Graduate Washington and Lee University, 
For Catalogues, containing terms, etc., address either of the Principals. 


Juno. S. Jackman, GUY C. SIBLEY, 


(Formerly of Mobile, Ala.) 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
No. 34! Fifth Street, opposite the Court House, 


341 Fifth Street, opposite Court House, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Refers by permission to Kentucky Nat. Bank, 


| Merchants Nat. Bank, and Bank of Louisville. 
BEST& CHEAPEST IN USE. - 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


GROCERS AND TEA DEALERS 


‘Fine Goods a Specialty.’’ 
234 WEST MAREET STRELHT, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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EMILY imi? PrP, 


Successor to LOUIS TRIPP, 
DEALER Ia 


PUBLISHER OF MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 


OUR SPECIALTIES +==3 


CHASE PIANOS, 


CARPENTER, WOODS, and STANDARD 


— 7 Musical Cabinets, Combination Organs, 


Tournaphones, 
Aurephones, 
Orchestrones, 
Clarionas, 
Musical Caskets, 


chnARIONA. 
Automatic Organist, 


Celesteons, 
Dulciphones. 


that anybody can play, with 
either crank or pedal. 


EMILY TRIFF, 


Wholesale and Retail General Agent, 


> LOUISVILLE, KY.3< 


Catalogues Free. 


oie And all Reliable Automatic Instruments, 


Dro. 519 Fourth Avenue 
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Chesapeake, Ohio & South-Western R. R. 


THE STANDARD GAUGE LINE 10 THE SOUTH-WEST. 


THE ROUTE FROM THE SOUTH-WEST TO 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, BALTI- 
MORE and other Eastern Cities. 


THE TOURISTS’ LINE TO THE 


SUMMER RESORTS 


OF OLD VIRGINIA. 


EXCURSION TICKETS 


To Old Point Comfort, White Sulphur Springs and 


other well known health resorts. 


Emigrants going to TEXAS, ARKANSAS, MISSOURI, KANSAS and the FAR WEST 


will find rates for passengers and freight as low as by any other line. 


BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH TO ANY POINT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


For further information apply to or address— 


R. H. TALLEY, 
TickET AGENT, B. F. MITCHELL, 


B, P. ROBSON, General Freight and Passenger Agent. 
PASSENGER AGENT, MEmpuis, TENN. 


—; NOW ON SALE 
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“ELECTRA” 


A Belles Lettres Monthly for Young People. 


ANNIE E. WILSON, 
ISABELLA M. LEYBURN, 


$2.00 perannum,inadvance. Twenty cents for single copy. 


LOUISVILLE, 


The best magazine published for schools and colleges, and our older young 
people. No other magazine is specially devoted to their literary cultivation. 
[ts aim is so high and its pages so attractive, that all will be pleased. 


The £vectra is edited by two Virginia ladies. Of its success let others speak : 


The management of the magazine has been good, and its success has been flattering. It is 
now on a permanent basis of success, and readers need have no fears of its future.—Chr/stran 
Observer, Loutsville, Ky. 

This magazine is very unpretentious, but has more solid merit than many that are clothed 
in gaudy trappings.—Southern Churchman, Richmond, Va. 

It is carefully edited, full of life and grace, and should have a large constituency.—Gosfel 
Banner, Augusta, Maine. 


Electra deserves a place in every educated home.—Canada Fresbyterian. 
£lectra improves with each number.—Létervary Criterion, Balt., Md. 


Send ten cents for sample copy ; or better still, send the addresses of ten per- 
sons, who will probably subscribe for such a periodical and a sample copy will 
be sent you in return. 


Subscripticn Price for Electra and Bivouac when ordered together, direct 
trom publishers, for one year, $2.50. 


W. N. HALDEMAN, President of the great Louisville Courier- 
Journal Co., tells what he knows of 


WINTERSMITH’S CHILL CURE. 


Dr. Wintersmith, OFFICE OF THE CoURIER-JOURNAL, LOUISVILLE. 
Sir: | waive a rule I have observed for many years, the value of your remedy prompt- 
ing me to Say, in reply to your request, what [ know of your Chill Cure. The private assur- 
ances of its efficacy I had,and the good results of its effects I had observed on Mr. R. W. 
Meredith, who, for more than fifteen years, has been foreman of my office, induced me to test 
it in my family. The results have been entirely satisfactory. ‘The first case was of two years’ 
standing, in which I believe every known remedy had been tried with temporary relief—the 
chills returning periodically and seemingly with increased severity. Your cure broke them 
at once, and there has been no recurrence of them for more than six months. The other case 
was of a milder form, and yielded more readily to other remedies; but the chills would return 
at intervals, until your medicine was used, since which time, now several months, they have 
entirely disappeared. From the opportunity I have had to judge, I do not hesitate to express 
my belief that your Chill Cure is a valuable specific, and performs all you promise for it. 
Very respectfully, W. N. HALDEMAN. 


MINERS AND DEALERS IN 


Render Mines, 


Owners and Proprietors of | 
Hamilton Station, Ky. | 


Green River Mines, 
Du Pont, Ky. 


| KENTUCKY COAL. 


Stroud City Mines, | 
Centralciyy, Ky.” Main Offices 217 Third St, Louisville, Ry., 
Guylena Mines, Where all communications should be addressed. 
Central City, Ky. | ; 


Muhlenberg Mines, 


Mercer Station, Ky. 


Mines on Line of Chesapeake, Ohio & South-western R, R. and 
on Owensboro & Nashville (L.& N.) R. R. 
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SOUTHERN EXPOSITION 


AT 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


UST 16, CLOSES OCTOBER 25, 
—— {884.——- 


Justified by the attendance and appreciation accorded its efforts in the past 
the management of 1884 has resolved to even out-do its past attempts, to offer 
at Louisville an Exhibition typical of Kentucky and the whole South and South- 
west. To accomplish the greatest possibilities the brightest intellects. the most 
varied tastes, the widest experiences will be called into requisition. The ideal 
in art and music, the best and most perfect of mechanical effects and appliances, 
the latest and most wonderful phases of light by electricity, in addition to the 
grandest display of the products and resources of our own and sister Southern 
States will all be secured and showed in what is designed to be the greatest 
industral exposition of the age. 

The consummation of the arrangements with Cappa and Gilmore assures the 
Southern Exposition the repetition of probably the most charming feature of 
last year’s exhibition. From August 16 to October 25, there will thus be given 
two concerts each day from bands not excelled by any in the world. Musical 
entertainments of this kind had never been attempted by any exposition until 
the Southern Exposition of 1883, and the repetition of the engagements this 
year will probably make our exhibition exceptional in this respect. 

The pyrotechnique display of last year, which attracted the admiration and 
wonder of all who were so fortunate as to see them, will be equally if not sur- 
passed this season. 

An eye toward the comfort and convenience of visitors will be always main- 
tained, and in brief, nothing will be left undone that can add to the pleasure of 
the people and the popularity of the Exposition. 


The Grandest Display of Thoroughbred Live Stock the World 
Ever Saw. 


THE MOST REPRESENTATIVE EXHIBITION 


KENTUCKY'S 48 AMERICA'S RESOURCES. 


ALL RAILROADS AND HOTELS WILL REDUCE RATES. 
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FOR THE WEST AND NORTH-WEST 


MISSISSIPPI, 
ARKANSAS, 
AND TEXAS. 


FRORIDA, 


AND THE 


Winter and Summer Resorts of the South. 


TAKE THE 


N. GC. & St. L. Railway. 


THE FAVORITE. 


Call on nearest Ticket Agent, or address 
W. L. DANLEY, G. P. & T. A., Nashville, Tenn. 


D for.the working class. Send 10 cents for W.C. PRIEST. J.T, FRAZIER. 
postage, and we will mail you free, Biever 

valuable box of sample goods that will put you iu the way 
of making more money in a few days than you ever thought W C PRIEST & ae) 
possible at any business. Capital not required. We will . -s 7 
start you. You can work all the time or in spare time only. 
The work is universally runt to both sexes, young and 
old. You can easily earn from 50 cents to $5 every evening. R | E t t Fy H A 

That all who want work may test the business, we make this ea ) a e ouse enc 
unparalle'ed offer; to all who are not well satisfied we will 

send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing us. Full particulars, 

directions, e'c., sent free. Fortunes will be made by those 352 W. Jefferson St, LOUISVILLE, KY, 
who give their whole time to the work. Great success abso- 
lutely sure. Don’t delay. Start now. Address Stinson Special Attention to Handling Estates. 


& Co., Pertland, Me. 
’ wanted for The Lives of all the WZ 
Presidents of the U.S. The D. . SANDERS, 
largest, handsomest, best lle ies sold for less than twice 
our price. The fastest selling book in America. Immense 
profits to agents. All eae people want it. aha one ATTORNEY, 
can become a successful agent. Terms free. Book 
Co., Portland. Maine. __ | Law Office, 516 West Jefferson Street, 
Send six cents for postage, and 
E receive free, a costly of goods LOUISVILLE, 
which will help you to more money right away than any- . . 
thing else in this world. All, of either sex, succeed from Practices in all the Courts of Jefferson Co., 


tirst hour. The broad road to fortune opens before the work- and the Court of Appeals of Kentucky and in 
ers, absolutely sure, At once address, True & Co., Augusta, U. 8. Courts 
aine. 


COURIER-JOURNAL JOB PRINTING COMPANY, 


L. T. DAVIDSON, Prest AUGUST STRATS, Vice Prest. J. A. HALDEMAN, Seey. and Treas. 


BOOK+AND+JOB+PRINTING 


Binding, Blank Book Manufacturing, Engraving, Electrotyping, 


All Kinds of Printing Done Neatly and Quickly at Reasonable Prices 


THE SOUTHERN BIVOUAC. 


The SouTHERN Brivovuac is a monthly magazine, published under the 
auspices of the Southern Historical Society, of Louisville, Ky.. and was estab- 
lished to preserve in book form such history and reminiscences of the war as 
‘those only who took part in it can furnish. In works now published are found 
accounts of the movements of armies, and the great battles of the war, made 
up principally from official reports. The object of the magazine is to supple- 
ment these by accounts which picture the soldier on the march, in camp, as well 
asin the field; his talks aroune the bivouac fire, foraging exploits, jokes, rations, 
wounds, hospital and prison life, sufferings, aud his heroism and devotion to 
his country amid it all. 

Those, who in ’61 and ’65 were called boys, are growing old, and they owe 
to their children, dead comrades, their country, and themselves that these 
things which made the substance and spirit of war life should not die with 
them. ‘They should aid this enterprise by their subscriptions and contributions 
to its columns, which are open to all, especially to old soldiers. And last, but 
not least, they should preserve the noble deeds of the daughters of the South, 
who were the ‘‘power behind the throne,” the unseen force that not only 
nursed the sick and wounded, but clothed and fed the soldiers, drove the 
skulks bz:ck to camp, and inspired the brave with more than Spartan courage. 

Its contents will include, besides the papers of historic interest read before 
the association, short stories of the war, sketches of soldiers distinguished in 
battle, poetry, notices of individual heroism on either side, and a select miscel- 
lany of other articles, making it interesting to the old soldier, instructive and 
entertaining to those growing up around him. 


YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


We havea special department for the young, in which real heroes are sub- 
stituted for the imaginary ones found in most of the literature of the day. 

We want every old soldier on our books as a contributor and as a subscriber ; 
and if there are any who were gallant and true in the war, who are now too 
poor to subscribe for it; we will send him the magazine free. 


AGENTS WANTED 


in every town of the South to obtain subscriptions to the Brvouac, to whom 
liberal commissions wil! be paid: Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 


CLUB RATES. 


Weekly Courter-Journal and BIVOUAC, one year. . . . 2 25 
Send money by postal or bank check. All communications and money must 
be addressed to SOUTHERN Bivovac, Louisville, Ky. 
WILLIAM N. McDONALD, Editor. E. H. McDONALD, Business Manager. 
Private Stonewall Brigade. Major 11th Va. Cavalry. 
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Vicksburg in 1862. By Jno. S. Jackman 
. Chickamauga—The Opening. By W.M. Marriner. .... 
The Retreat from Laurel Hill, West Virginia. By /. W. Stokes 
Mejor Wheat at Resaca dela Palma. By General S. G, French 
. First Battle at Winchester, Virginia... 
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3., Our Confederate Mother. By Violetla 
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